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Rare bird. 


Nikon is a very special species of binocular. Look 
through and you’ll see why. A breathtaking bright¬ 
ness, clarity and sharpness that are unsurpassed. 

Legendary Nikon optics, super multi-coated and 
precision aligned, plus thorough blackening of all 
interior metal parts make it possible. 

And Nikon’s adjustable diopter eyepiece control 
eliminates the eyestrain and headaches which occur 
with binoculars not so equipped. Virtually all per¬ 
manent-focus binoculars have neither diopters nor 
sharp close-ups under 35 feet, which make them 
inappropriate for birdwatching. 

Nikon makes binoculars for all birding conditions. 
Ask for the popular, compact and lightweight 9 x 25 
CF Travelite II. Or the powerful, rubber armored 10 
x 25 CF Mountaineer compact and super light-gath¬ 
ering 8 x 40 DCF Classic Eagle. Both the Mountain¬ 
eer & Classic Eagle are waterproof and fogproof. 
And, ask for the 20 x 60 ED Field Scope with extra 
low dispersion glass for the ultimate in resolution 
and color which British Birds Magazine called “the 
most satisfactory telescope.” 

Nikon. A rare find—superior quality at an afford¬ 
able price. 
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Gull Farmer 
Seeks Better Seed 

Thank you for your most inter¬ 
esting article on “Gull Farming” 
(WildBird for April 1990). We still 
have some heavily farmed sections 
in Central New York, particularly in 
the fields south of Lake Ontario. 

Could you help us? The only seed 
the farmers seem to find around here 
produces Ring-billed and Herring 
gulls. Is there a source where we 
might find a smaller, whiter seed so 
that there could be a harvest of Ivory 
Gulls, or even a Slatey-backed? 

Our fertilizer comes mostly from 
the black-and-white Holstein cow. Do 
you think this might have a bearing 
on the results? Many birdwatchers in 
this area would appreciate your 
knowledgeable assistance. 

Dorothy W. Crumb 
Jamesville, New York 

In our never-ending search for Truth, 
Justice and the American Way, we con¬ 
tacted the Wisconsin Department of 
Psuedo-Agricultural Research. Apparent¬ 
ly, they are working on a highly volatile 
Xema strain of gull-seed in underground 
Milwaukee laboratories. Spy satellite 
photographs show a pure white seed 
with one black end and a small yellow 
spot on the other end. Wisconsin officials 
declined to comment on this rumor. 
Stop feeding your cows licorice. 

Hummer Issue 
Draws Reader Kudos 

Congratulations on the excellent 
“Hummingbird Special” you put out 
in the April issue. I wish you could do 
a hummingbird issue every month. 
The photos were superb and the in¬ 
formation will be of great use to me 
personally. My company is relocating 
me to the Tucson area! Hooray! 
Richard Campbell 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Thank you for the April 1990 
“Hummingbird Special.” I and many 
of my coworkers are avid “watchers.” 
The most popular hummer to visit 
our northern Florida area is the 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

I became a hummer watcher about 
10 years ago, and I have a good 
collection of books on them, also a 
large collection of glass-feathered 
and ceramic hummingbirds. 

My son Jim who lives in Anchor¬ 
age, Alaska, gave me a year’s sub¬ 
scription to your magazine. What a 
joy to read every issue. But your April 
issue was the greatest. I dream of 
visiting the fields in Mexico and 
Arizona to watch hummers. Thanks 
for a super issue. 

Maijory D. Wargo 
Valparaiso, Florida 

I am pleased that Bob Sutton’s 
male Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
appeared on the cover, for he has 
been a “student” of mine at Ramsey 
Canyon the last few years. 

For several years he made the long 
trips out from Pennsylvania and 
gradually obtained the proper equip¬ 
ment and technique to catch the 
fascinating birds on film. I can assure 
you that I share his pleasure. 

Theron McCuen 
Bakersfield, California 

Theron, whose work also appeared in 
the April “Hummingbird Special,” is 
widely recognized as one of the South- 
west’s most talented hummingbird 
photographers. 

Though we do not have enough space. 
to print all the letters we received in 
praise of the hummer issue, we do thank 
everyone for their comments. We’ll have 
more on these miniature marvels in 
upcoming issues. 

Reader Suggestion 
For Youngsters 

I thoroughly enjoy WildBird and 
wait anxiously for its arrival each 
month. The only problem is that my 
two grade-school, normal, ninja tur¬ 
tles keep trying to “borrow” it. They 
are both fascinated by the beautiful 
photos and seem to share my own 
love for nature and for birds. Have 
you ever considered printing articles 
for the Ghostbusters Set? (As you can 
see, I watch Saturday morning TV 
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with my brood—then the three of us 
bird on Sundays.) 

Ellen Wells 
Carlsbad, California 

• Ellen’s “ninja turtles,” and all the 
rest of our younger readers will find a 
pleasant surprise in our August issue. 

That’s No Chipmunk 
That’s A Gopher! 

A letter and photograph in the 
March 1990 issue incorrectly refers 
to a 13-lined ground squirrel—also 
known here in the Midwest as my 
native Minnesota’s golden gopher— 
as a “chipmunk.” The animal is being 
challenged by a parakeet for sun¬ 
flower seeds in an Iowa subscriber’s 
yard. 

I am so pleased with WildBird that I 
have already sent an order for a gift 
subscription to one of my grandsons. 
Keep up the great work! 

M.G. “Jerry” Wiessner 
Belleville, Wisconsin 

Adept Adaptation 
For Evicted Chicks 

In the September 1989 issue of 
WildBird I read that we should attempt 
to “adapt to the needs of the birds.” 

Last year, Larry Sanders (my neigh¬ 
bor) cut down a dead oak tree in his 
yard. A day later we discovered three 
baby woodpeckers on the ground 
near the dead oak tree. The chicks 
were being fed by their parents. 

To keep cats from getting at them, 
we cut a hole in a plastic planter and 
nailed it upside down on the stump, 
then we put the three babies inside. 
These were fed and raised by the 
parents. Wouldn’t you call this adapt¬ 
ing to their needs? 

P.S. We think these young Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers could be the 
same ones that are returning this 
spring to my feeders! 

Donald L. Keyser 
Jacksonville, Florida 

One-Legged Brewer’s 
Survives Winter 

One year ago, a female Brewer’s 
Blackbird with one leg visited our 
bird feeder regularly. She was easy to 
spot at our shelf-like feeder and on 
the ground. Brewer’s Blackbirds strut 


with a jerk of their heads, but this 
one balanced on her right leg and 
hopped around the feeder. Often her 
body tilted as she supported and 
balanced her weight on her right leg. 
Sometimes she rested her body on 
the floor of the feeder as she pecked 
at the seed. She allowed other birds 
inside the feeder while she fed, un¬ 
like some of the more aggressive 
Brewer’s Blackbirds, who thrust their 
beaks at other birds and chased them 
out of the feeder. At the slightest 
noise or movement, she was the first 
bird to fly for cover. 


We enthusiastically watched her 
through the spring and early summer 
of 1989, but she didn’t remain 
through the winter with the flock of 
blackbirds. When the weather started 
its gradual warming trend as it does 
in late winter, my husband and 1 
wondered if the one-legged blackbird 
would return. 

We didn’t have to wait long for our 
answer. At the beginning of March 
she returned to our area to nest. 
Because she has survived this long, 
she has apparently developed abili¬ 
ties to compensate for the loss of a 


FEATURES: 
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lens diameter 
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10X magnifications 

• protective rubber- 
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INTRODUCING... 

Lupinus brand binoculars from 
Kowa. Designed by our optic ex¬ 
perts, these binoculars are both 
stylish and functional. The lenses 
are multi-coated, eliminating 
reflections and guaranteeing max¬ 
imum light transmission for the 
sharpest possible images. A must 
for the avid bird watcher. 
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leg. Within all of us there is this 
ability to overcome weakness by 
developing other skills. For us, the 
female Brewer’s Blackbird demon¬ 
strates the strength of nature. 
Cynthia Roberts 
Boring, Oregon 


Please address mail to: WildBird— 

LETTERS, P.O. Box 6050, Mission Viejo, 
California 92690. WildBird reserves the 
right to excerpt, edit or condense letters 
published in this column, though every 
effort will be made to retain the author’s 
intended context. 


WildBird Forum 

F rom time to time in the “Letters” column, we have set aside some space to 
allow several readers with differing points of view to discuss a specific 
subject, such as the recent pro-and-con discussion concerning non-native 
avian species. These “reader forum” entries have proven to be very popular. 
We also believe this kind of reader involvement can be extremely helpful to 
other birders. After all, no one knows it all, and open discussion can often 
bring to light opinions and information that can add to the pool of knowledge 
we all share about birdwatching. 

Beginning with this month’s issue of WildBird, the forum approach will 
become a regular segment in the “Letters” column. Each month we’ll try to 
pick out a topic or a question—or a series of questions—that have been 
showing up in reader mail. We will invite anyone with information, opinions 
or suggestions concerning the topic of the month to drop us a line or two. 
Then we’ll assemble as many letters as space permits and publish the results 
in the next available issue. 

To get the ball rolling, here is a letter from a Milwaukee, Wisconsin, reader 
that asks about a subject that several other readers have also mentioned in 
recent correspondence with us. 

How About More Ornithology? 

I enjoy your magazine very much; however, I would like to 
suggest that you make a primer for those of us who are 
interested, but have no knowledge of ornithology. I read 
frequent references to terms that I am unfamiliar with. I am 
extremely interested in learning more about birdwatching 
and about birds’ habits, but I sometimes feel left out because 
of unfamiliar terms. 

Terrence Allen Murphy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Terrence’s letter brings up a topic that has caused considerable discussion 
here at WildBird. We would Uke to get the input of our readers on this one. 
Would you like to see more material of an instructional nature in the 
magazine? How do you feel about occasional articles that would deal with 
such topics as: 

• How is a bird’s egg actually produced? 

• What are the different types of feathers and how are they constructed? 

• How do different birds go through their courtship rituals? 

• How do birds produce their songs and calls? 

Are there any specific ornithological questions you would like to see 
covered in this type of article? If so, what are they? Please give the idea some 
thought, then drop us a note to share your opinions on this question. We’ll 
published as many letters as we can in the first WildBird “Reader Forum.” 
Mail your comments to: 

WildBird FORUM 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 
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Through A Child’s Eyes 


by JEANNE LESINSKI 

M ost of us can’t remember a time 
when we couldn’t read. Similar¬ 
ly, I can’t remember a time when I 
haven’t been interested in the out¬ 
doors, whether it be birds, flowers 
or trees. 

I can remember picking huge bou¬ 
quets of dandelions and bringing 
them to my mother. Later she taught 
me to identify wildflowers with the 
help of a field guide. 

We were always noticing the birds 
that came to the backyard feeder, 
and we learned to identify them by 
name. We watched to see if they 
would eat the sunflower seeds, or the 
suet, or the millet-seed-covered, 
peanut-butter balls made one night 
at a Girl Scout meeting. 

My initiation into birding took 
place a long time ago. Now I own 
field guides, binoculars and bird 
feeders, and I subscribe to birding 
magazines. But I am still mostly a 
local birder, first in the sloughs of 
South Dakota and now in the estu¬ 
aries of Rhode Island. Ilive on a neck 


of land bordered by the Atlantic on 
the east and by a river on the west, 
land that is generously populated 
by hardwoods. 

I am happy to share the joy of 
birding with my two-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, Megan. I don’t think that you can 
ever start too soon to introduce a 
child to nature, and birds are an 
excellent place to start. Birds are 
colorful, they make sounds that 
children find fun to imitate and they 
move in fascinating ways. 

Recently Megan learned her colors, 
and now we find red Cardinals and 
Blue Jays. Mallards have green heads 
and orange feet, she marvels. 

Early on, young children discover 
that ducks say “quack” on Old 
MacDonald’s farm, but other birds 
make fun noises, too. Megan likes 
how the chickadee says its own 
name and how the White-crowned 
Sparrow says someone else’s name— 
old Sam Peabody. 

When we sing about Old 
MacDonald’s farm and I ask Megan 
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what is on the farm, she answers, 
“Canada Geese— honk, honk," or, 
“Flicker—wife, wife, wife.” I bet that Old 
MacDonald never suspected that he 
had such an aviary. 

Almost every day, we walk to the 
river to see if the Mallards are there. 
When they are, Megan is delighted 
when the ducks do “tip-ups.” She 
says, “Ducks look funny, Mommy.” I 
find this a good time to talk about 
what they are doing with their heads 
underwater. When the female ducks 
disappeared, we talked about sitting 
on eggs, and now we watch the 
ducklings follow their mother in a 
tight, little row. 

Birds’ movements are fascinating, 
of course—not even Mom and Dad 
can fly like these creatures! Upside- 
down nuthatches work their way 
down trees, Robins tilt their heads to 
look for worms, sparrows bathe in 
the shallow puddles or in the sand at 
the side of the road. 

A backyard feeder brings the birds 
in for a closer look, and a child- 
height window seat at a big window 
makes for fun in both winter and 
summer. Once, when a Blue Jay lit on 


the feeder, sending it into motion, 
Megan exclaimed in surprise, “He’s 
swinging, swinging!” 

At her age, Megan can only recog¬ 
nize a few species that I’ve given 
shortened names to. Often she 
humorously misidentifies birds that 
are new to her—“eagles” and “sea¬ 


gulls,” for instance—names that are 
difficult to distinguish between. 

But what counts the most is our 
enjoyment of being outdoors to¬ 
gether and sharing. While Megan 
learns the ABCs of birding, I learn to 
look at nature through the eyes of an 
enthralled toddler. M 
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Turkey Vultures 
Over Cedar Bluff 

by CHRISTOPHER COKINOS 


O n the second day of the new 
year, I took out my journal and a 
checklist for North American birds. I 
began reading—and reliving—my 
first year of serious (perhaps I should 
say avid) birding. 

As I read each entry, I marked each 
8 WildBird/July 1990 


species I had seen on the checklist. 
This way I would have a concise 
annual record of the birds I had 
identified, both the familiar and the 
unfamiliar. Writing journal entries 
throughout the year also “forced” me 
to keep detailed accounts, not only 
of the birds, but of the texture of the 
days—the light and the sky, the 
flowers and the trees. 

It wasn’t long before I stopped 
checking and began daydreaming, 
my mind wandering back to the very 
days that were, in my own ink, more 
than numbers on the page. 

“Cedar Bluff, 5/22/88, Sighted 
again: Indigo Bunting in oak near my 
favorite outcropping (the one with 


the dead cedar). Sighted in syca¬ 
more: Brown-headed Cowbird with 
female mate.” That was how I started 
one entry. And I remembered the day. 

It was hot in Indiana—the begin¬ 
ning of the terrible drought of 1988, 
though I couldn’t know that then— 
and the sky at mid-morning was pale 
blue. The dust around my boots 
seemed, somehow, to have suffused 
the sky, to have drained it of color. 
There was a breeze, though, occa¬ 
sionally a substantial one, as I stood 
near the edge of a sheer limestone 
cliff. The cliff roughly merged into a 
sloping jumble of fallen rocks and 
dirt, the ridge rising about 80 feet 
above the dark riffles of Clear Creek. 















I had just come up the trail, gazing 
at wildflowers, checking them in my 
field guide, relishing their names: 
fire pink, columbine, violet wood- 
sorrel. But I had mainly come to see 
something else. 1 was glad there was 
wind, for what 1 hoped it would bring. 
I stood still at the cliffs edge. 

Only a few minutes had passed 
when 1 spotted a bird in the distance 
riding the thermals far above a field 
and the rail tracks. From about a half 
mile away, it was only a tiny V-shape, 
but it was still unmistakable, even to 
my inexperienced eyes: a Turkey 
Vulture! 

Then I looked through the bi¬ 
noculars, thrilled to see not one but 
two birds, both edging slowly closer. 

I waited, hoping for more, and the 
vultures came, seeming to materialize 
from nothing in that blanched sky. 
In a matter of minutes, six Turkey 
Vultures soared in a loose gyre. They 
slowly moved toward Cedar Bluff. 

Toward me, I suddenly realized, 
adrenalin seeming to lighten my 
body. 

Except for looking in the binocu¬ 


lars, I remained motionless. Twenty 
minutes passed, maybe more, before 
the vultures were close enough so 
that I could make out the black-and- 
gray underwing pattern. 

They were coming even closer! 
“Don’t leave me now,” I whispered to 
myself, “Don’t go away.” 

Were they watching me, I won¬ 
dered? Surely not as a prospective 
meal—since I was standing there, 
rather obviously alive, I assumed. 

I only know that soon the vultures 
flew just above the ridge-top trees, 
gliding across and around the ridge, 
the gyre broken, each vulture racing 
above me. 

I craned my neck back to look 
directly overhead, and everywhere I 
saw the huge wings and the delicate 
splay of feathers at the tips. They 
were so close then that three times a 
vulture passed right over me; three 
times I heard a slight rush of wind 
marking a passage through the air 
and saw the bird’s shadow darken 
my body. 

When I had the binoculars up, the 
vultures filled the field ofvision, dizzy¬ 


ing me. I then tracked one overhead, 
though, as it flew parallel to the ridge. 
I had a perfectly magnified view of its 
wrinkled, red-skinned head, yellow- 
white beak and black eyes. 

Once the vulture passed, curving 
gently to the north, I put the binocu¬ 
lars down. The air was silent and 
suddenly empty. The vultures were 
gone. 

I stood there, breathing fast, ex¬ 
cited, watching the sky for more. For 
all the time they had taken to reach 
me, it had only been a matter of a few 
minutes, if that, before they had dis¬ 
appeared, flying across the ridge, 
over the thick stand of cedars and on 
to farms and pastures. 1 think I knew 
they would not be back. 

The oppressive heat soon con¬ 
vinced me to leave. A few strands of 
thick, hazy light filtered through the 
trees, but the trail was shady. 

I looked again at the flowers, 
profuse as they were, but 1 couldn’t 
concentrate on their fragile beauty. 
Instead, I closed my eyes and relived 
the noble and graceful flight of the 
Turkey Vultures over Cedar Bluff. Qfi 
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PEANUTS POISON 
SANDHILL CRANES 

F lorida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission researchers 
have identified and moved to halt 
the spread of a fungal infection that 
is killing about 300 Sandhill Cranes 
annually. The toxin-producing fun¬ 
gus, which develops on peanuts left 
in the fields after harvest, paralyzes 
the crane’s neck muscles. The bird is 
then unable to eat or drink and 
eventually will die. 

University of Florida Veterinary 
School biologists recently devised a 
treatment regimen that includes 
hand-feeding the birds until the 
effects of the toxin have worn off. 
Also, Florida peanut farmers have 
responded to requests by the Florida 
Game Commission and are tilling 
the harvested fields, turning the re¬ 
maining peanuts under to protect 
the cranes. 

A similar toxin was identified in 
commercially prepared peanuts in¬ 
tended for bird consumption in 
Britain last year. Officials for the 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds have instituted a monitoring 
program to guarantee toxin-free pea¬ 
nuts used as bird food in that country. 


PLAYA LAKES 
WATERFOWL 
GET HELPING HAND(S) 

C ooperative efforts between the 
public and private sectors have 
resulted in a joint venture to preserve 
the Playa Lakes wetlands of the South¬ 
west. The $1.3 million program is to 
be jointly funded by Phillips Petro¬ 
leum, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
National Wildlife Federation, Ducks 
Unlimited and state-level wildlife 
conservation services of Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado 
and Kansas. 

The program is in reaction to the 
steadily falling populations of ducks, 
which are estimated to be 24 percent 
below the 1955-1988 average at pre¬ 


sent. This is an all-time low, precipi¬ 
tated largely by the loss of wetland 
habitat to industry and the increas¬ 
ing urbanization of the area. The 
Playa Lakes Region consists of 84 
connecting counties in the five-state 
area. Some 32 species of ducks, geese 
and swan use these wet basins 
(playas) during their regular fall and 
spring migrations through the Cen¬ 
tral Flyway. 

“This is an extension of our long¬ 
standing environmental commit¬ 
ment,” stated John Whitmire, vice 
president of North America explora¬ 
tion and production for Phillips 
Petroleum. “We want to keep learn¬ 
ing how to be better stewards of the 
land and implement what we learn.” 

Ed Puls, executive group manager 
and fiscal officer of Ducks Unlimited, 
an organization that has been in¬ 
volved in duck conservation for over 
50 years, praised Phillips for the 
manpower, technology and cash con¬ 
tributions to the program. “This joint 
venture will have a positive effect on 
thousands of acres of vitally impor¬ 
tant wetland habitat in the playas 
and in Canada,” Puls said. “We are 
extremely pleased by Philips’ leader¬ 
ship of this conservation program.” 


WHAT’S HAPPENING 

July 14 

8th Annual Wells Summer Sun Craft 
Show. Wells Junior High School, Rt. 
1, Wells, Maine. The Wells Summer 
Sun Craft Show has gained a surpris¬ 
ingly wide reputation for fine quality 
crafters. Contact: Tylenejousse, R.R. 
3, Box 614, Wells, Maine 04090; 
(207) 646-8104 

July 12 -15 

Planet-Fest ‘90. Loth-Lorien Nature 
Sanctuary, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Four-day “energy fair,” focusing on 
practical solutions to environmental 
problems, both personal and plane¬ 
tary. For information send a legal¬ 
sized S.A.S.E. to Planet-Fest ‘90, P.O. 
Box 1328, Bloomington, Indiana 
47402-1328; (812) 336-5334 H 
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WildBird Q-and-A 


—^Red-tails In The Sunset 

• The place where I work is 
located in a small valley that runs 
several miles inland from the Pacific 
Coast. On the south side of this 
valley there is a sharp man-made 
incline approximately 250 feet high. 

Almost every day I have the 
pleasure of being able to watch Red¬ 
tailed Hawks catching rides from the 
updrafts that occur along the face 
of this cliff. I’ve seen pairs, and 
sometimes threesomes, enjoying 
themselves soaring together. But the 
other day, I saw something that I 
have never witnessed before. 

I know that raptors congregate 
together when they are migrating 
from one region to another, but 
hovering over this cliff were approxi¬ 
mately 12 Red-tailed Hawks, soaring 
in small, tight circles. Occasionally, 
one would break off from the group, 
drawing others with it until the 
group was reformed. They didn’t 
seem to be headed in any particular 
direction with any discernible pur¬ 
pose. After about 15 minues of this 
aerial show, they broke up, with 
birds either in pairs or by them¬ 
selves, going their own separate 
ways. 

Is this behavior common among 
Red-tailed Hawks specifically, or 
raptors in general? Or did I witness 
something that is rarely seen? 

Jerry Mauldin 

San Diego, California 

The slope you describe and 
the tight circles in which the birds 
were soaring represent a classic up- 
slope draft, probably accompanied 
by a strong thermal—both circum¬ 
stances that could occur during un- 
seasonally warm weather in Southern 
California in late February (based on 
the postmark on your letter). 

The behavior itself is common 
during migration, when many hawks 
gather and move together from point 
to point. Along the Atlantic Flyway 
this type of formation is known as a 
“kettle.” Western raptor watchers 
have reported large groups of up to 
30 Red-tails soaring in this way 
during the early spring in the 
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Southern California area. 

During courtship, Red-tails will 
soar in pairs. At this time their flight 
is characterized by “foot-dragging,” 
wherein the birds let their legs hang 
down as they soar. Some experts be¬ 
lieve this foot-dragging behavior also 
serves as a territorial signal to other 
hawk pairs, especially near territorial 
boundaries. 

If the hawks you saw were not 
exhibiting this pair bonding charac¬ 
teristic, it could be that you may have 
witnessed the final stages of migra¬ 
tion, during which a migrating group 
was still semi-intact and had not yet 
broken up to begin courtship. Pair 
formation among Red-tails usually 
begins as early as February in 
Southern California. 

Do Birds Return 
To Last Year’s Nests? 

After birds make their nests 
andraise their young, do they ever 
come back to those same nests to 
raise more young the same season or 
in the next year? At any time, do they 
revisit their nests just to “get in out 
of the rain” possibly? 

Also, which birds are likely to take 
over and occupy another bird’s nest 
that has already been built either 
from this season or one that is still 
existing from the previous year? 
Patricia Taylor 
Hanover Park, Illinois 

A 

XV. Yes, yes, sometimes, lots of 
different ones. 

Seriously, Patricia, many species 
of birds return to their previous nests 
or colonial breeding grounds year 
after year. The scientific term for this 
is “nest tenacity” or “site tenacity.” 
Swallows, wrens, woodpeckers, owls, 
bluebirds, terns—and literally dozens 
of additional birds come back to 
nests they built or to areas in which 
they bred the previous year. 

Also, several species produce more 
than one brood during a season. For 
instance, several swallow species 
regularly re-nest after the nestlings 
from the first brood are fledged. Most 
avian species are capable of starting 


a second clutch in the event that the 
first is damaged or destroyed in 
some way. 

During nonbreeding periods, birds 
have been known to take shelter in 
previously occupied nesting boxes 
to get out of unexpectedly cold 
weather. It is a form of communal 
roosting. It is thought that the birds 
can huddle together to share body 
heat in extreme conditions. 

Numerous species have been ob¬ 
served to take over and occupy nests 
previously made by other species, 
particularly if those nests are rela¬ 
tively similar to the nest the occupy¬ 
ing bird would build. For example, 
cavity nesters such as woodpeckers 
may move into the cavity nest left by 
a different species, such as a wren or 
an owl, or vice versa. Remodeling of 
the quarters is also frequently ob¬ 
served; in this example the wood¬ 
pecker would conceivably enlarge 
the opening and the depth of the 
cavity. 

There is also take-over by competi¬ 
tors, such as sparrows and starlings, 
which often evict the less aggressive 
tenants and move in to raise their 
own brood. 


Q. 


. Hummers ‘N Finches 


Many hummingbirds visit 
our feeder. Lately, I have noticed that 
the House Finches go for the hum¬ 
mingbird nectar too. If there are 
hummingbirds there at the same 
time, the finches chase them away. I 
also have a feeder with perches for 
the orioles who come in the summer. 

Should I get another feeder with¬ 
out perches strictly for the hum¬ 
mers? Is the sugar-water mixture 
bad for the finches? 

Janine Reed 

Fallbrook, California 

Several seed-eating species 
that frequent garden feeders also 
seem to appreciate a drink of sugar- 
water nectar from time to time. It is 
not harmful in any way and repre¬ 
sents an efficient source of liquid 
and simple carbohydrate. 

WildBird staff have the same prob¬ 
lem with House Finches here in 






Southern California. Here are some 
ways we’ve found to keep the House 
Finches from bullying the humming¬ 
birds. First, buy a nectar feeder that 
features bee guards. The finches are 
unable to get to the nectar through 
these devices, though the hummers 
and the occasional oriole have no 
problems. Second, you might try a 
feeder without perches, but this pre¬ 
vents the hummers from perching. 
We always get a kick out of seeing 
them sit still for a few moments. Also, 
House Finches soon learn to “hover” 
long enough to get a drink, or at least 
bother the hummers. Finally, make 
certain that the nectar feeder and the 
seed feeder are kept some distance 
apart. This will tend to keep the 
finches congregated away from the 
hummingbird’s feeding territory. 

House Finches Are 
Poor House Guests 

• How do you get rid of those 
House Finches? Five years ago I was 
feeding one pair of House Finches, 
now there are at least 50 or more. 

I think I would rather have spar¬ 
rows and starlings. At least you can 
get rid of them. The finches domi¬ 


nate the feeders. The titmouses and 
chickadees and American Gold¬ 
finches don’t have a chance! 

Jacob Youngblood 
St. Joseph, Michigan 

First, read the article “When 
Less Is More,” by Adamjones, in this 
issue. There are some good tips there 
that may be of help in providing 
selective feeding for your smaller 
visitors. 

Second, if you are using platform 
or hopper-style feeders, you can 
minimize House Finch attendance 
markedly by switching to tube-style 
feeders with very small perches. The 
smaller birds can still perch, but the 
larger House Finches have some dif¬ 
ficulty. Next, move the platform 
feeder to another part of the garden 
and make sure it is kept filled. This 
will encourage the finches to do their 
congregating elsewhere, leaving the 
tube feeders to the more desirable 
species. 

Q New Year Bird 

• Help! Can anyone identify 
this unusual bird? It was about the 
size of a Blue Jay, had a red spot on 
the top of its head, its head and body 


were a solid taupe, its wings were 
mottled brown (similar to a spar¬ 
row’s) with three black wing bars. 

It landed on our porch railing 
next to a Blue Jay, picked up a 
peanut and flew away. Even though 
this occurred on New Year’s Day, I 
can assure you 1 was not suffering 
from a hangover! 

Mae Plagman 

Cleveland, Ohio 

We’ll take your word for the 
absence of any post-New-Year’s Eve 
“condition.” Some WildBird staffers 
have been known to see griffins and 
cockatrices at our feeders on morn¬ 
ings after. 

As for the bird in question, we 
haven’t a clue. The only North 
American possibilities—and both 
would be real stretches—would be 
an immature Northern Cardinal with 
its crest flattened and atypical wing 
markings or a first winter Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker. Also, your 
feeder may have been visited by an 
exotic—that is, a non-native bird— 
of some sort, probably an escapee. If 
anyone has any thoughts on Mae’s 
New Year’s bird, please drop us 
a note, 
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TITLE: Connie Hagar: The Life 
History Of A Texas Birdwatcher 
AUTHOR: Karen Harden McCracken 
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Press, College Station, 
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PAGES: 296 

PRICE: $18.95 (cloth-bound) 


Connie Hagar 

The Life History Of A Texas 
Birdwatcher 

K aren “Kay” McCracken’s book, 
Connie Hagar: The Life History 
Of A Texas Birdwatcher, is 
“must” reading for anyone planning 
to visit the Rockport, Texas area. After 
all, Connie Hagar was the one who 
put the place on the birding map 
some 50 years ago! 

Just the year-by-year descriptions 
of the unbelievable birds seen there 
should be enough to whet anyone’s 
appetite. But beyond that, the book 
is a fascinating story of a woman who 
devoted the later years of her life to 
the study of birds. 

Connie Hagar was, perhaps, an 
unlikely person to become such an 
accomplished and well-known 
birder/naturalist. Petite and some¬ 
what frail in health, she still managed 
to go out birding almost every day for 
over 35 years, despite recurrent 
bouts with illness. During her early 
life in the town of Corsicana, Texas, 
she led the sheltered, genteel life of a 
Southern aristocrat. She was tutored 
extensively in music, literature, and 
the social graces her status required. 



“He wintered in Mexico. ” 
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It was not until she was in her forties 
that she began studying nature and, 
in particular, birds. 

She made her first trip to Rockport 
in 1933. The month-long vacation 
actually came about because of a 
health problem. Her doctor had re¬ 
commended plenty of “saltwater and 
sunshine” to relieve the arthritis in 
her hands. The many birds she saw 
around Rockport (most of them un¬ 
known to her) captured her imagina¬ 
tion completely. She determined 
then and there that she would spend 
the rest of her life studying them. 

Connie Hagar was gifted with an 
excellent memory and a fantastic eye 
for detail. Her skills as a birder 
developed at a phenomenal rate. She 
returned frequently to Rockport to 
study the birdlife there. She was so 
impressed with the area that she 
eventually talked her husband, Jack, 
into moving there. Since they were 
both too young for retirement, they 
decided to buy eight small one-room 
cottages and begin taking guests. 

Over the years the “Rockport Cot¬ 
tages” became favorite accommoda¬ 
tions for countless birders, particu¬ 
larly after the word went out about all 
the unusual birds she was seeing! 
Some of the top birders and omitholo- 
gists in the country visited the 
Hagars—Roger Tory Peterson, Arthur 
Allen, Ludlow Griscom. Most re¬ 
turned again and again. 

By the later years of her life, 
Connie Hagar had become well- 
known, nationally and international¬ 
ly. At one point Life Magazine in¬ 
cluded her in a major article on 
amateur naturalists. She was a fre¬ 
quent speaker at nature and birding 
club functions and received a num¬ 
ber of awards, including a citation 
from the National Audubon Society. 

Hagar’s close friend, Kay McCracken, 
did an excellent job of collecting 
information for this biography. She 
began interviewing Connie Hagar in 
1962 and stuck with it for nearly two 
decades. In this book, McCracken 
has painted a loving portrait of one 
of the most memorable of American 
birders. 

Though Connie Hagar passed 
away in 1972, her memory lives on in 
the town of Rockport. At Little Bay, 
not far from where she lived, a sanc¬ 
tuary has been named in her honor: 
The Connie Hagar Wildlife Sanctuary. 

—Tim Gallagher 
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Photo File 


“On The Beach”—Tips On Photographing Birds Along The Shore 


Article and Photos by TIM GALLAGHER 


W hether you live along the 
Atlantic or Pacific coasts, 
beside the Gulf of Mexico, or along 
one of the many lakes or rivers in 
North America with sandy shore¬ 
lines, your nearby beaches can 
provide excellent locales for closeup 
bird photography. Where else are 
shorebirds, gulls, terns, and other 
interesting birds so plentiful and 
easy to approach? 

On the beaches of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia near where I live, there is an 


Marbled Godwits are among the 
most photogenic bird subjects you 
will find at the beach. 


incredibly diverse selection of avian 
photographic subjects to choose 
from—Brown Pelicans, Surf Scoters, 
Sanderlings, Marbled Godwits, 
Whimbrels and Willets, to name but 
a few. And the tidal estuaries at some 
local beaches provide an even greater 
diversity with many more waterfowl, 
shorebirds, and wading bird species 
found there. 

In addition to the birds them¬ 
selves, the background scenery and 
the subtle hues of the light at various 
times of the day can add breath¬ 
taking elements to your pictures. On 
a good morning, the rich, low-angled 
light spills warmly across the beach, 
illuminating all the feather-detail 


and color of the birds as well as the 
blue of the water behind. At sunset 
the sky is set ablaze with a fiery 
orange light, which is reflected in the 
wet sheen left behind as a wave rolls 
back. You can’t miss taking great 
photographs with a background like 
that! 

Photographing at the beach has its 
own set of tactics and also its own set 
of problems to overcome. Many of 
the beaches where I take pictures 
have a lot of human traffic, to say the 
least. This has its good and its bad 
points. People do tend to scare off 
birds once in a while (usually just as 
I’m about to snap a beautiful, prize¬ 
winning photograph bound to make 
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BIRDS of the 


It is easy to build a small wall of sand with a trowel, then hide behind it with 
your camera. But be sure to place a towel under your equipment for protection 
from sand and surf. 


the cover of my favorite magazine— 
if that idiot with the Frisbee would 
just turn around and go home!). 
However, the constant presence of 
people does have a remarkable tam¬ 
ing effect on the birds. Many birds 
that are flushed by passersby on the 
beach will return to where they were 
feeding as soon as the people are 
gone. 

I don’t usually set up a conven¬ 
tional blind on the beach. Blinds 
tend to draw people like a magnet. 
Everyone wants to know what it is 
and what you’re doing. The minute 
you have explained it to one group 
and sent them on their way, some¬ 
one else is walking over to find out 
what’s going on. 

Instead of setting up a blind, I 
sometimes build a variation of a sand 
castle. I carry a small trowel with me 
in my pack for the construction. It’s 
an easy matter to build up a wall of 
sand with a vee cut in the middle to 
rest the camera and lens on. It doesn’t 
have to be large—three feet wide by 
about a foot high is fine. I always set a 
towel under the camera to protect it 
from sand. One of the good things 
about this arrangement is that it 
eliminates the need for a tripod. You 
can make the sand under the camera 
conform easily to the shape of your 
equipment. It gives you firm, safe 
support for a long lens. 


A bird’s-eye view of a photographer 
hiding behind a small wall of sand. 


This kind of sand structure doesn’t 
seem to attract any attention at all on 
the beach. Half the people there are 
building sand castles and sculptures 
of some sort. I’ve had great success 
with these “sand walls” for getting 
close-up shots of shorebirds running 
up the beach. Birds such as Sander- 
lings and Black-bellied Plovers gener- 
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1-800-325-8542 
in CA 619-296-2240 

7% Tax 



Give Your Birds 
a Concrete Kitty 



$85.00 (Postpaid) 
Send SAS envelope 
for a free catalog 

Open 7 days 
C 1990 AWBC, he. 


Bath survives 
winter without a 
heater. Smile 
with the irony. 


617 Hungerford Drive 
Rockville, MD 20850 

(301) 279-0079 
(800) 94-BIRDS 
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Bird Houses & Feeders 
—Built for Birds! 



No Stains or 
Preservatives 
100% Maine Cedar 

$12.95 ea. 

Post Paid (Specify model) 
Ask for our catalog 

■ Chickadees 


■ Tree Swallow ■ House Wren 

■ Blue Bird ■ Nut Hatch 

Western Maine Cedar Products 



In many areas, pelicans can he photographed taking off, landing or hunting 
along the beach. 


ally walk right up the beach toward 
me, never noticing me until they are 
within a few feet of my “castle” and 
hear the whir of my motordrive. Then 
they usually just stand tall and freeze 


for a few seconds. Of course, that’s a 
great time to snap a picture. The 
birds rarely fly off. 

Sometimes you don’t even need to 
go to the trouble of building a sand 



A gunstock-style camera mount rested on a rocky outcropping makes a solid 
support for a telephoto lens. 





























wall. In places that are the most fre¬ 
quented by people, the shorebirds 
often don’t take notice of anyone. At 
a place like that you can sit or lay 
down on the sand without any kind 
of cover and just wait for the birds to 
come to you. 

The important thing in photo¬ 
graphing shorebirds is to figure out 
where they are headed so that you 
can place yourself accordingly. Birds 
such as Sanderlings and a number of 
others, walk out toward the water as 
the wave recedes, snatching all the 
food they can get before the next 
wave washes in and drives them 
away. As they move in and out with 
the waves, they also move laterally up 
or down the shore. Figure out which 
way they are moving and then station 
yourself ahead of them so they are 
moving toward you. 

Pelicans are one of my favorite 
birds to photograph at the beach. I 
go to a place where a channel cuts 
across through the beach and spills 
its contents into the ocean. There the 
Brown Pelicans gather in good num¬ 
bers to catch the tiny fish that swim 
around there. I sit down as incon¬ 
spicuously as possible on the rocks 
at the side of the channel and watch 
the antics of the birds. 

It’s relatively easy to take good 
flight shots of pelicans in this kind of 
setup. Just pan (move the camera in a 
horizontal plane) to follow the bird, 
focusing as you go. When the mo¬ 
ment is perfect, press the shutter 
release. Or try taking a shot of a 
pelican doing a vertical dive. There’s 
nothing quite like seeing a bird as 
large and ungainly as a pelican 
nosedive into a school of fish. Terns 
and gulls quite often join in the free- 
for-all, trying to catch fish (or, in the 
gulls’ case, to steal them!). It all 
makes for some fantastic photo 
opportunities. 

It’s more of a challenge to get in¬ 
teresting photographs of Surf Scoters. 
They usually stay too far out in the 
water to get decent close-up shots. I 
try to find them in areas with rocky 
outcroppings and pools where they 
sometimes come in close to shore to 
plunder shellfish. 1 hide myself as 
well as I can in the rocks, remain still, 
and wait for the photo opportuni¬ 
ties to materialize. Sometimes I 
get lucky . . . more often I go home 
empty-handed. 

While photographing along ocean 



CRITTER 

COUNTRY 

Wild Bird Supplies 
& Nature Gift Shop 


Backyard Wildlife 
Habitat Services 

The nation’s leading urban 
wildlife management 
company (50 cities) is 
looking for qualified 
individuals for these 
business opportunities. 

For information please call: 

(800) 451-6544 
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VIDEO 
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^ EAST AFRICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
E ^ SAFARI 


When you’re between 
a rock and a 
hard place... 

.. .or in a swamp or on a dune, you’re on 
solid ground with the Slik “AutoFast” 

Tripod. The unique single action “pistol grip" 
positions the head to any angle faster than any 
other tripod — fast enough to keep pace with 
autofocus SLR cameras. And it goes from 
63V2" high to “ground zero” low—fast too. 

Speed release leg locks, built-in level and 
panorama guide, rubber leg tips, retract¬ 
able spikes and lightweight Slikalloy alu¬ 
minum all make it the one tripod to take 
anywhere. Because it’s the one tripod 
that can take it. 


SLIK 

TRIPODS 

SLIK AMERICA INC. 

3 Westchester Plaza 
Elmsford, NY 10523 
914-347-2223 DeptWB3 
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BIRD BATHS 
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Know About 
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If you stalk carefully, using available cover to maximum advantage, you can 
get close to a variety of seabirds at the beach. 


beaches you can sometimes use the 
tide to your advantage. Study the tide 
charts and then watch how the vari¬ 
ous tide levels affect your favorite 
beach photographic locale. I’ve seen 
places where a large sandspit with 
shorebirds scattered over it becomes 
a tiny island with shorebirds con¬ 
centrated “wall-to-wall” at high tide. 
That can be valuable information to 
know. Just set a blind there during 
low tide, then wait for the birds 
to be pushed toward you as the tide 
comes in. 

One word of caution, however: 
beware of plus-tides. You may find 
yourself knee-deep in water (as one 
friend of mine did) at a place that 
was high and dry during an earlier 
high tide. Again, study your tide 
charts. They are available, often free 
of charge, at most coastal bait stores 
and contain all the information 
you’ll need. 

The most important caution I can 
give about beach photography is to 
be careful with your equipment— 
always! Nothing is more potentially 
damaging to cameras than the salt¬ 
water and sand environment of the 
seaside. If you ever drop your camera 
into sea water, you might as well 
leave it there. Brine is so corrosive 
that cameras can rarely be repaired 
after being immersed in it. 

If you are lying down at the edge 


of the water with all yout attention 
focused on a flock of Sanderlings 
walking toward you, it is easy to miss 
a wave that is about to come crashing 
in over you. It is best to remember 
that an incident like that could put 
your camera equipment out of com¬ 
mission for good! 

The salt spray from breaking waves 
can be just as hard on your camera 


Ifyo u ever drop your 
camera into sea water, you 
might as well leave it there. 


and lenses if you don’t take the time 
to wipe them off. After a day at the 
beach you might put your camera 
away without knowing it has been 
covered lightly with salt spray. If so, a 
couple of months later when you take 
it out again you may find your camera 
is a corroded mess. 

I always clean my equipment thor¬ 
oughly after a day at the beach. It’s 
the only way to be sure it is safe. I put 
it through the entire cleaning regi¬ 
men: wiping the camera body and 
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After exposure to the elements, 
camera equipment must be cleaned. 


lenses thoroughly with a soft cloth; 
using a blower brush or some canned 
air to blow away small bits of grit or 
sand; cleaning the lenses with lens 
tissue and a couple of drops of 
lens cleaner. It is vitally important 
to be thorough. 

Sand can also be a major threat to 
your camera equipment. I usually 
avoid the beach if there is much of a 
wind blowing. Sand tends to get into 
the tiniest cracks and crevices of 
your valuable equipment if there is a 
wind to stir it up. Even on a still day 
you should be careful, however, es¬ 
pecially when changing film. You 
definitely don’t want to let any sand 
get inside your camera. 

If you are lying down on the sand 
to take photographs, place some¬ 
thing underneath, such as a thick 
towel or tarp, to keep your camera 
clean. Also, watch out that you don’t 
get any sand from your hands or 
clothing onto your equipment. If you 
take all the necessary precautions to 
guard against sand and saltwater 
damage, however, you will definitely 
minimize the chances of any harm 
coming to your camera equipment at 
the beach. 

So, if you’re looking for a great 
location for bird photography, try 
out the nearest beach. You’ll find it’s 
good for a lot more than just soaking 
up sunshine! ^ 


f Birds are attracted by 

L dripping water. Invite 

them to your yard. 



CEDAR LINE 

HEATED Pole $15.95 

BIRD BATH 

Birds need water. Provide 
it for them during the 
wintertime. 


(616)471-4031 


01’ Sam Peabody Co. 

109 N. Main 
Berrien Springs, MI 49103 
America’s Leader in Wild Bird Supplies 



MMaVes 


Truly Useful Software 
for Birdwatchers! 

• AVES creates custom checklists for 
anywhere in the 48 states. 

• AVES displays ranges, habitats, field 
guide page #s, & taxonomy for each 
of 870 species, instantly! 

• AVES stores your birding notes for 
recall by location, species, dates. 

Easy to use. Only $65 

(CA residents add $4.71 sales tax). 

Indicate 5Vt or 3V2 inch disk size. 

CALL FOR FREE DEMO DISK 

VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed MC 

Requires IBM” compatible with 320K RAM and two 

5‘A” floppy drives or one 3Vz” floppy drive or a hard 

disk. IBM is a registered trademark of International 

Business Machines Corporation. 


Ecosystem Software 

638 El Dorado Ave., Oakland, CA 94611 

1-800-345-9111 ext.48 



HUMMINGBIRDS' NECTAR 


Two dainty hummingbirds drink sweet nectar from 
luscious red orchids—a scene captured forever 
by the magic of stained glass. The artists of The 
Stained Glass Guild, creators of stained glass for 
major museums, apply twelve individual layers of 
transparent enamels to glass. Fired in red-hot kilns, 
the vibrant colors fuse permanently with the glass 
and will shimmer year after year. Bring the delight¬ 
ful beauty of hummingbirds and orchids into your 
home. It will never be the same again. 



Addn 


City/State/Zip_ 

The Stained Glass Guild a division of the United Slates Historical Society 
Dept .119 - 25 E. Main Street-Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Call toll-free 1-800-446-7968 
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When Less Is More 


Selective Feeding Can Affect The Bird Species At Your Feeder 


by ADAM JONES 


S uddenly I was gripped with 
the realization that something 
was terribly wrong. I’d been 
sitting by my kitchen window, en¬ 
grossed in the activities of an assort¬ 
ment of birds attracted to my feeders. 
I felt alarm, even anger! What had 
happened? Where were the more 
colorful and captivating visitors? 

They had been replaced by several 
less desirable and often downright 
quarrelsome species, such as Euro¬ 


pean Starlings, House Sparrows and 
Common Grackles. These species are 
seldom visually exciting and their 
manners around the feeding stations 
leave a great deal to be desired. There 
is little wonder why the more timid 
species are reluctant to patronize a 
feeder mobbed by a large bicker¬ 
ing crowd. 

Then and there I decided that 
something had to be done to curtail 
this mob scene. This was war—and 


with this declaration came a need for 
a plan of action. As a birder, it 
troubles me to admit my first thought 
was to dig out that dusty old air rifle 
from the basement and start plinking 
away at the unwanted guests. A 
much better plan surfaced when I 
settled down. 

I decided to analyze the menu 
these rowdies so eagerly ingested. 
Each day the feeders were filled with 
a mixture of wild bird feed consisting 
of red and white millet, milo, cracked 
corn and sunflower seeds. 

Just as with food for human con¬ 
sumption, the labels on packages of 
bird feed list the ingredients in a 
descending order from the most- to 
the least-plentiful ingredient. In vir¬ 
tually every case, the sunflower seeds 
are listed last, meaning there are 
fewer sunflower seeds in the package 
than anything else. 

After careful observation at my 
feeders, it soon became evident that 
most of the seed-eaters were picking 
the few sunflower seeds from the 
mixture only to discard the rest on 
the ground. At first the wild bird mix 
seemed an attractive bargain at the 
local store, but considering how 
much is wasted on the ground, it is 
far from a bargain. Aside from the 
waste, these mixes attract large num¬ 
bers of unwanted species to most 



Some seed companies, such as Kay tee, are offering specific blends of bird seed 
in an effort to attract certain birds to the feeder. 
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feeders. Our perennial favorites 
usually disappear as quickly as the 
sunflower seeds. 

Dissatisfied with the results of this 
wild bird seed mixture, I started the 
process of elimination—not with the 


air rifle, but with the elimination of 
certain ingredients found in my 
original seed mixture. When I pur¬ 
chased the separate components of 
the wild bird feed and reintroduced 
these into the feeders, I came to 


several intriguing conclusions. 
(Please remember that my results are 
for my area and the birds found in it. 
Your area may be considerably dif¬ 
ferent; therefore, some experimenta¬ 
tion will be necessary.) 



For those birders interested in 
backyard photography, let me men¬ 
tion one special food: peanuts —and 
how to d ispense these little wonders. 
Unbelievable behavioral changes 
occur when feeding unshelled raw 
peanuts to the neighborhood “loud¬ 
mouth.” Blue Jays simply go nuts 
when fed peanuts! 

I stumbled upon this discovery 
one day while trying to coax the 
squirrels in my yard to come within 
camera-range without the use of a 
blind. While luring my furry quarry 
closer by tossing it peanuts, the Blue 
Jays began to systematically sabo¬ 
tage my efforts. Like highly maneuver- 
able blue-winged fighters, they 
began to intercept the peanuts used 
as bait. The instant the tossed peanut 
hit the ground, a jay would swoop in 
and carry it away, before the squirrels 
knew what happened. 

In a few minutes there were six to 
eight Blue Jays perched about 12 
feet away from me angrily screaming 
for more peanuts. This was too good 
to be true—I was sitting on my porch 
in plain sight, with no blind, and half 
a dozen beautiful Blue Jays were 
posing just a few feet away. 

This episode netted several top- 
quality photographs, and subse¬ 
quent attempts have been equally 
successful. The trick is to toss one 
peanut at a time and to photograph 
the birds remaining in the tree wait¬ 
ing for the next peanut. Usually the 
peanut is th rown about five feet from 
where I am sitting, so that the jays 
will hesitate a few seconds before 
they dart toward the peanut. 

One year later, all I do now to keep 
the birds conditioned is to step onto 
my porch about once a week and 
toss a handful of peanuts one at a 
time to my old friends. Occasionally 
the boisterous jays will not wait for 
me to show up, gathering in groups 
of four or five just off my porch and 
calling anxiously toward the back 
door demanding more peanuts. Now 
my wife wonders out loud about who 
has whom conditioned the most. 

Another benefit to peanut feeding 
is the behavioral changes that take 
place in the other birds around the 
feeders during the forays with the 


Peanut Lovers 

Blue Jays. Feeding activity definitely 
increases and the wariness of the 
other birds decreases to the point 
where I have found it possible to 
photograph them without the use of 


a blind. Whether you are a photog¬ 
rapher or backyard birding enthusi¬ 
ast, the introduction of a few peanuts 
will certainly add a little extra ex¬ 
citement to your backyard birding. 
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F or my area, north-central 
Kentucky, the cracked corn 
and the millet are the culprits 
responsible for attracting the birds I 
desire the least. Yes, there are a good 
number of desirable species that 
respond to these two ingredients, 
but most will regularly frequent 
feeders stocked with other foods 
just as well. 

Cracked corn is far and away the 
worst offender. Starlings, grackles 
and doves descended upon the 
cracked corn in such numbers that I 
eventually eliminated it completely 
from my feeders. Before selectively 
providing only certain feed, it was 
not unusual to find two dozen star¬ 
lings and about the same number 
of doves crowded around and on 
the feeders. 

Today, five ingredients will satisfy 
every feathered visitor that frequents 
the feeders. Sunflower seeds, small 
amounts of millet, suet, thistle and 
raisins are all that is required. Some 
areas may find other ingredients es¬ 
sential, but if you keep close tabs on 
what the majority of your favorite 
birds are eating, it’s likely that 80 to 
90 percent of the winter visitors are 
happy with sunflower or thistle 
seeds. Using thistle seeds almost 
automatically ensures that there will 
be no problems as long as they are 
dispensed from the long, cylindrical 
tubes with tiny holes for the seeds 
to exit. 

Sunflower seeds are of two basic 
types: the large, striped variety and 
the smaller, solid black-oil seeds. I 
prefer the smaller, more nutritious oil 
seeds for many of the smaller seed- 
eaters, such as the goldfinch, the 
Purple Finch and the Pine Siskin. 
These small birds have trouble negoti¬ 
ating the larger striped seeds. Some 
of the more troublesome birds will 
also eat the sunflower seeds, but it is 
impossible to do away with such a 
popular and nutritious food source. 

The suet, or beef fat, is set out for 
the woodpeckers and nuthatches. 
With the exception of the starling, 
few of the less desirables will eat the 
beef suet. Starlings are truly omni¬ 
vorous, meaning they will eat almost 
anything. Consequently, it is a good 
idea to put your suet in a location 
that requires a certain amount of 
gymnastic ability to reach. The 
woodpeckers and nuthatches do this 
with ease, while the starlings quickly 
move on to easier fare. 


Raisins are a specialty item at my 
feeding stations. They are set out for 
one visitor, the Northern Mocking¬ 
bird, which readily eats raisins as 
other winter food supplies dwindle. 
A severe cold spell or a ground¬ 
covering snow forces these wonder¬ 
ful creatures to visit our winter 
feeders more regularly. 

There are advantages and disad¬ 
vantages to millet, usually the 
number-one ingredient in wild bird 
seed mixes. On one hand, it is a 
nutritious seed that a huge number 
of birds will eat, especially when the 
sunflower seeds run out. On the 
other hand, millet is “public enemy 
number two,” since numerous unde¬ 
sirable species readily gorge them¬ 
selves on this seed. My recommenda¬ 
tion is to use millet sparingly and to 
spread it out fairly well on the ground. 
Concentrated piles of millet on plat¬ 
form feeders or on the ground are 
quickly overrun by squirrels, doves 
and starlings. 

I still use small amounts of millet, 
because it is preferred by one of the 
most widespread backyard visitors, 
and one of my favorites, the junco. 
Enduring a few unwanted visitors for 
the sake of the junco is a small price 
to pay for the pleasure and photo¬ 
graphic challenge this little fellow 
offers me as a nature photographer. 

For those too kind-hearted to dis¬ 
criminate by feeding only certain 
feathered friends, may I suggest pur¬ 
chasing the seeds separately and 
locating them in various areas of 
your yard. This strategy segregates 
the backyard bullies from the more 
timid species, allowing the latter to 
feed relatively undisturbed. 

But for those who are truly fed up 
with too many nuisance species, I 
strongly recommend experimenting 
with the removal of a few of the 
common seeds we so readily use to 
fill our feeders. For starters, try elimi¬ 
nating the cracked com entirely and 
use the millet sparingly. In a short 
time, you should be able to fine tune 
your feeder activity to your liking. I 
think that you will 
agree that, in this 
case at least, less 
really is more. 



Adam Jones is a writer and photographer based 
in Louisville, Kentucky. This is his first contri¬ 
bution to WildBird Magazine. 
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Choosing Binos 


A Practical Guide To Selecting The Type Of Binoculars 
That Work Best For You 


Article and Photos by 
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W ith all the various 
makes, models, sizes, 
shapes, and styles of 
binoculars available on the market 
now, choosing the best type for your 
particular birding needs can be a real 
challenge. Not only do you have to 
contend with choosing the right 
magnification power and the field of 
view, but you must also decide be¬ 
tween all the innumerable features 
each binocular model offers: roof 
prism or Porro prism; internal or 
external focus; full-size, compact, or 
mini. To make matters worse, very 
few sales people at binocular shops 
have the expertise to help you make 
an intelligent choice. 

To find the right binoculars, you 
really need to do some homework 
and have a good general idea of what 
you want before you go shopping. 
The article that follows will provide 
an overview of the binocular market 
and help you to figure out what 
features are best for your own bird¬ 
ing needs. 

SHOPPING FOR BINOCULARS 

It cannot be stressed enough that 
shopping for binoculars should al¬ 
ways be a “hands-on” experience. 
There is absolutely no way to tell 
whether a particular model has the 
weight, balance, and overall “feel” 
you can be comfortable with unless 
you take them in your hands and 
look through them. Even if some 
binoculars come highly touted by 
well-respected birders, you can never 
know for certain how well they will 
work for you without trying them out. 

There are no binocular models that 
are perfect for every person in every 
situation. There is simply too much 
physical variation between individ¬ 
ual members of the human race. In 
the final analysis, only you can 
decide which binoculars are right 
for you. 

Most binocular stores allow cus¬ 
tomers to handle their products, at 
least while you are in the store. Be 
sure to take the time to adjust the 
binoculars properly when you are 
testing them. Most of them are 
hinged in the middle, allowing you 
to move the eyepieces closer together 
or farther apart to line them up with 
your eyes. 


There is generally a diopter adjust¬ 
ment to compensate for the variation 
between the vision in the right and 
left eyes. To make this adjustment, 
look through the binocular with both 
eyes open, but cover the objective 
(front) lens of the right barrel as you 
focus on an object. When the object 
is in perfect focus, uncover the right 
barrel and cover the lens of the left 
barrel. Then turn the diopter adjust¬ 
ment until the object is, again, in 
sharp focus. The binoculars should 
now be perfectly adjusted for your 
vision. 

Now try handling the binoculars. 
Focus quickly on a tiny object, then 
move to another object as you would 
while birding. Is the image clear and 
bright, with no fuzziness around the 
edges? Look at some dark areas, per¬ 
haps a shaded place in the store. Is 
there a significant loss of detail as 
you look through the binoculars? 

If the store will allow it, take some 
time to give the binoculars the de¬ 
finitive test: try gazing at an object 
through them for an extended period 
of time (five to ten minutes). You can 
set your elbows on the counter to 
hold the binoculars up as you do 
this. If this test causes significant eye 
fatigue in the first few minutes, then 
these binoculars would not be a good 
purchase. 

It is quite routine for birders to 
spend that much time or even more 
gazing at a distant bird, while trying 


to make a positive identification. If a 
pair of binoculars causes eye fatigue 
in the relatively comfortable environ¬ 
ment of a store, they will be un¬ 
bearable in the field. 

If you are shopping for top-of-the- 
line binoculars (those in the $ 1,000- 
plus range), it is sometimes difficult 
to find a store where you can try 
them out. It’s not that the stores 
would not let you look at them if they 
had some in stock, but the high price 
tag often makes them a special-order 
item. One way to beat this problem is 
to find another birder who has the 
kind of binoculars you are interested 
in. Talk to the person about the 
particular model and ask if you can 
look through them. I find that most 
birders are more than happy to talk 
about their equipment and to give 
advice. 

Some of the better binocular stores 
or mail-order houses offer full refund 
or exchange privileges to customers 
who are dissatisfied with the product 
they receive. If you must purchase 
binoculars sight unseen, this is the 
only way to go. Then you can try the 
binoculars out for a few days and 
make sure they work well for you. 

PORRO PRISM VERSUS ROOF 
PRISM BINOCULARS 

One important thing to look at in 
choosing binoculars is the general 



Obviously, binocular sizes vary greatly. (Left to right): Celestron 8x56, 
designed for low light conditions; Zeiss 8x30 compact roof prisms; Tokina 
inverted porro prisms. 
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type the particular binoculars belong 
to. There are basically two designs 
used in most modern binoculars: 
Porro prism and roof prism. Both are 
commonly used by birders and both 
have their plus and minus points. 

Porro prism binoculars are the 


traditional type. They tend to be 
wide, short, and somewhat heavy to 
accommodate the distinctive prism 
arrangement. There are two large 
prisms in each barrel of a Porro 
prism binocular between the ob¬ 
jective lens and the ocular (eyepiece) 


lens. The first prism bends the light 
at a 90-degree angle from the line of 
sight. The second prism bends the 
light back 90 degrees and points it 
toward the eyepiece. 

Roof prism binoculars are a newer 
design. They are generally longer, 



(Top): A grouping of porro prism binoculars. (Bottom): A representative sample of roof prism binoculars. Though 
these are only a small sample of the binoculars on the market, they show the wide variety of sizes and shapes available. 
In addition, some binoculars are waterproof; some have different types of cases and strap arrangements. There are 
many fine products in all price ranges to choose between. 
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Often potro prisms (top) are wider 
and bulkier than the roof prism 
models (bottom). 


slimmer, and also lighter than most 
Porro prism binoculars. Roof prism 
binoculars have smaller prisms 
placed in-line in the binocular barrel. 
Looking through them, it appears 
that the image goes straight through 
the barrel without any bending of the 
light, but this is an illusion. In reality, 
the light is bounced around inside 
the prism in a quite complex way, 
making extremely precise placement 
of the prisms a must. Consequent¬ 
ly, roof prism models tend to be 
more expensive than Porro prism 
binoculars. 

There are a few compact binocu¬ 
lars available on the market that use 
an inverted Porro prism arrange¬ 
ment. Unlike regular, full-size Porro 
prism binoculars with objective 
lenses placed farther apart than the 
eyepieces, these tiny binoculars have 
the objective lenses placed close 
together with the eyepieces set 
farther apart. This is accomplished 
by reversing the usual position of the 
prisms. Some of these models are 
quite small. 

Though most compacts are rela¬ 
tively lightweight, they can be held 
steadily on target—even the higher 


magnification designs—because of 
their short barrel-length, which 
minimizes vibration. 

Which prism type is better is really 
a matter of personal choice. Both are 
widely used by birders at all levels of 
expertise. Porro prism binoculars 
seem to be more commonly used, 
perhaps due largely to the price. 
However, many birders swear by 
Porro prism binoculars because they 
like the weight and overall “feel” of 
them. In addition, these binoculars 
tend to have a closer minimum close 


focus than most of their roof prism 
counterparts. Some birders also 
claim that Porro prism binoculars, 
with objective lenses set farther apart 
than roof prism binoculars, create a 
more three-dimensional image. 

Roof prism binoculars tend to be 
more lightweight and compact, 
which is a definite plus if you spend 
a lot of time walking around with 
binoculars dangling from your neck! 
Some top brands offer a special 
close-focus option made specifically 
for the birding market. It is a good 



PENTAX 

You see him better than he sees you! 

Designed by and for serious outdoor enthusiasts, Pentax super 
multi-coated optics deliver a clearer, sharper image superior to 
what you’d normally expect. 

Whether you’re in your backyard or halfway around the 
world, choose great binoculars from Pentax: 10 x 
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Binoculars and Spotting Scopes 



• Binding Specialists 

• Knowledgeable Staff 

• Fast, Friendly Service 

• Low, Direct Discount Prices 

• 100% Satisfaction Guarantee 

• Free Catalog Available 

• Toll Free Order Line 
1-800-289-1132 


Authorized Dealer for: 

Zeiss, Leica, Swarovski, Kowa, Aus Jena, Nikon, Bausch & Lomb, 
Mirador, Tele Vue, Meade, Celestron, Questar, Leupold, Swift, Bushnell 


EAGLE OPTICS 
6109 Odana Rd. 
Madison, WI 53719 
(608) 271-4751 




AMERICAN 
BALD EAGLE 


We are offering 
this beautiful, 
signed, black 
and white orig¬ 
inal art litho¬ 
graph. The size 
is9%"xir and 
it is ready for framing. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send $35.00 in check or 
money order (FI. residents add $2.45 
sales tax) to: Costello Graphics, P.O. 
Box 41621, St. Petersburg, FI. 33743. We 
also have other subjects available. 
Please write for information. Dept wb 



SAY YOU SAW IT IN 


WEdBwd 

Your Guide to Birding at Its Best 


■ lw C hickadee 

Nature Store 


Field Guide for the U.S. 

& the World 

Optics, Recordings, Checklists 
1330-L Wirt 
Houston, TX 77055 
(713) 956-2670 

Send $1.00 for catalog (refundable on 1st order) 


ZEISS LEITZ KOWA NIKON 

B BINOCULAR REPAIR £ 


£ We Close 
is Leitz 
PI Binoculars 


RpCHs 


s (703) 527-5151 p 

MIRADOR BAUSCH & LOMB 


idea to try several binoculars of 
each prism type to find out which 
you prefer. 

LARGE, MEDIUM, OR SMALL? 

Modern binoculars come in a wide 
variety of sizes. For the sake of con¬ 
venience, however, we are breaking 
them into three general groupings: 
standard full-size binoculars; com¬ 
pact binoculars; and sub-compact 
binoculars (or “minis”). 

Since traditional full-size binocu¬ 
lars are currently the most popular 
with birders, we will begin with them. 
In general, if the weight and bulk of 
full-size binoculars is not a problem 
for you to carry, they are the binocu¬ 
lars of choice for birding. They are 
easier to hold steady due to their 
weight, they often have larger objec¬ 
tive lenses (which makes them func¬ 
tion better in low-light), and they are 
more rugged than many of their 
feather-weight counterparts. For a 
pair of binoculars to carry in your 
car, take on short walks, or gaze 
through from a migration lookout 
point, such as Hawk Mountain, full- 
size binoculars can’t be beat. 

That being said, however, full-size 
binoculars may not be the best choice 
for all birders. The major drawback is 
their weight and cumbersomeness. 
They can literally be a pain in the 
neck if you have to carry them around 
with you all day walking around a 
birding area. Full-size binoculars 
also take up more space in your lug¬ 
gage when you are traveling or 
backpacking. 

Some of the compact binoculars 
on the market now are excellent for 
birding. (In fact, a recent issue of 
Consumer Reports rated the Nikon 
Venturer II 8x23, a compact, as the 
best buy of all the binoculars they 
tested!) These binoculars are a par¬ 
ticularly good choice for medium- 
build or petite birders. They are small 
and light, but remarkably powerful. 
On the negative side, due to the 
small size of their objective lenses, 
few compacts have the low-light 
capabilities of full-size binoculars. 
Consequently, they are not as effec¬ 
tive for birding at dawn or dusk, or in 
dense woodland areas. 

The final group to look at is the 
mini-binoculars. It is absolutely in¬ 
credible how small and powerful 
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M any birders appreciate the weight- 
bearing features of a wide, foam- 
padded binocular strap, such as the 
OP/TECH Fashion Strap shown here. 


some of these binoculars are. Many 
of them fit easily into your shirt 
pocket. They are great for backpack¬ 
ing trips, or for carrying around 
when you are not really birding, but 
want to be prepared in case you see 
something. Many birders carry these 
small binoculars around in the glove 
compartment, ready for instant use 
when that rare bird catches them 
without their regular field glasses. 

It should be stated, however, that 


mini-binoculars are not the kind of 
instrument to use as your primary 
birding tool. They should be thought 
of as an item of optional equipment 
for those times when it is impractical 
or undesirable to take along a larger 
set. Their very tininess is one of their 
negative factors. It is difficult to hold 
them steady. Sometimes their eye¬ 
pieces are situated so close together 
that it’s hard to spread them far 
enough apart to look through them 
without going cross-eyed. They gener¬ 
ally have tiny objective lenses which 
makes them poor in low-light condi¬ 
tions. If you intend to buy a pair of 
minis, be sure to give them an 
extensive test to be sure they don’t 
cause an unacceptable level of eye 
fatigue. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

There are a number of additional 
factors to look for (and look out for!) 
while shopping for binoculars. 
Among them is the type of focusing 
mechanism the binoculars use. Most 
birders prefer the centrally located, 
screw-type adjustment, which fo¬ 
cuses both eyepieces simultaneously. 
This is probably the most depend¬ 
able focusing arrangement. 

Some companies have attempted 
to improve on this design by creating 
various quick-focus or rocker-type 
focusing arrangements, but most 



Due to their inverted porro prism arrangement, these binoculars are much 
tinier than regular porro prism models. This design places the objective lenses 
close together with the eyepieces set farther apart. 


ORDER TOLL FREE 
1-800-733-1178 
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A Monograph of Endangered Parrots / T. Silva .. $140.00 

Parrot Incubation Procedures / R. Jordan .30.00 

Parrots of The World (3rd Edition) / J. Forshaw .69.95 

Aviculture in Australia / M Shephard 55.00 
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Keeping Peafowl / J. Blake 15.00 
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Cage Bird Hybrids / C Houlton 25.00 
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IMAGINE THIS HUMMINGBIRD 
IN YOUR YARD THIS SUMMER ... 



The Hummingbird Invitation 
Package™ includes: 

Stokes’ Hummingbird Book 
Deluxe four-station feeder 

• Supply of Instant Nectar 

• Unique protective ant moat 
Everything you need to invite this 
spectacular bird to your home. 

Order your package now! 


It’s easy! Attract one of the 
world’s most fascinating and amusing 
creatures to your yard for the enjoy¬ 
ment of your family and friends. 

Allure one of over a dozen 
ful species of hummingbirds living in 
the United States. Hummingbirds are 
found in every state except Hawaii. 

A wonderful way to bring nature 
to your doorstep, even in urban areas. 


Special $24.95 (Regular $26.95) Next day shipment. $2.50 for postage and handling. 

For other Wild Bird Invitation Packages call or write for our free catalog 

ONE GOOD TERN • THE BACKYARD NATURE STORE • 1710 Fern Street • Dept. WB • Alexandria, VA 22302 


ORDER THE HUMMINGBIRD PACKAGE TOLL FREE 1-800-432-8376 



BIRD CLUB 

There is a new organization for people 
who want to expand and share their 
bird knowledge within the U.S. and 
beyond. Learn about birds from all 
over the world and more about the 
birds in your own back yard. 

For more information send a self 
addressed stamped envelope to: 
INTERNATIONAL WILDBIRD 
WATCH SOCIETY LTD. 

EO. Box 8762 WB 
Rolling MeadowB, Illinois 60008 




HYLARIOUS 

THE ORIGINAL SQUIRREL PROOF BIRDFEEDER 

The Graham Carlson Company has 


Graham Carlson Co., Inc. 

P.O. Box 10751 
2431 South Shore Boulevard 
White Bear Lake, MN 55110 
No additional shipping/handling charges. 


been in business for over 20 years and 
cited in numerous publications as the 
answer to squirrels raiding at the 
birdfeeder. 

The counterweight system will close 
off the feed opening when a squirrel 
tries to feed. The Hylarious® is also 
adjustable to eliminate unwanted 
birds. Made of painted, heavy gauge 
sheet metal (simulated redwood or 
beige). The Hylarious®can be mount¬ 
ed on any 2x2" or 2x4” post, or a port¬ 
able stand kit made of long lasting 
clear redwood is available. 

Hylarious® Birdfeeder - $55.95 
Redwood Stand Kit - $27.95 

(612) 426-4015 

Please note color choice when ordering. 



have been largely unsuccessful. It is 
often difficult to get a sharp focus 
and keep it with this kind of bi¬ 
nocular. Some binocular models 
have individual focusing adjust¬ 
ments for each barrel, but this is 
too slow and awkward for most 
birding uses. 

There is at least one company that 
manufactures a “fixed-focus” binocu¬ 
lar, which lacks any kind of focusing 
mechanism at all. Everything at 40 
feet and beyond is in focus. Unfor¬ 
tunately, such binoculars have little 
practical use for birding. Small song¬ 
birds are often seen at much closer 
distances than that, making a focus 
adjustment a necessity. 

A variation on this theme are 
Nikon’s 7x35 and 10x50 StayFocus 
Plus binocular models, which permit 
normal focusing but also can be 
locked into place to create a “fixed” 
focal point at the user’s discretion. 

Another “innovation” binocular 
manufacturers have fooled around 
with is variable-power or zoom bi¬ 
noculars. On these you can increase 
the power of the binoculars at those 
times when you need to get a closer 
look. Unfortunately, the image- 
quality of zoom binoculars is rarely 
anywhere near as good as that of 
fixed-power binoculars. There is a 
tendency for these types of variable- 
focus devices to go out of focus as the 
“zoom” feature is used. In addition, 
many zoom-type binos are quite 
heavy and bulky. 

You may notice while browsing 
through binocular literature that 
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There is a tremendous size 
differential between the full-size 
porro prisms (opposite page) and 
the inverse porro prisms (below). 



some binoculars have internal focus 
while others have external focus. It is 
easy to see the difference between 
them. When you turn the focusing 
wheel on external focus binoculars, 
the eyepieces move back and forth. 
With internal focus binoculars, you 
can’t see anything move. Instead of 
moving the eyepieces back and forth, 
there are lenses inside the binoculars 
that move to adjust focus. 

Both types work equally well, 
though some critics say grit and 
moisture can get inside external 
focus binoculars more easily on the 
exposed shaft the eyepiece bracket 
moves on. This is not a problem, 
however, with top-quality binocu¬ 
lars, which are adequately sealed 
against it. 

Above all, remember to take your 
time when you shop around for 
binoculars. Pick up all the brochures 
you can get. Try out as many models 
as possible. 

Binoculars are an expensive item. 
If you make a bad purchase, you may 
be stuck with the results for years to 
come. But with the information pro¬ 
vided in this article and a little 
“independent research” of your own, 
you should be well prepared to pur¬ 
chase a great set of binoculars— 
tailor-made for your f§k M 
own particular 


Tim Gallagher is a Contributing Editor of 
WUdBird Magazine. Tim often writes the Photo 
File column. 



Celestron Binoculars 


Quality multicoated 
optics, limited lifetime 
warranty and a size suited 
to your particular needs. 
Celestron, the world's 
telescope leader, brings 
you binoculars built with 
the same attention to 
detail and optical perfor¬ 
mance as found in our 
telescopes. Rugged and 
weather resistant, these 
binoculars range from 
Mini 8x22 up to Giant 
14x100. 

When you're looking 
for a premium binocular 
at less than a premium 
price, look to Celestron. 
See one today at a dealer 
near you! 



PERFECT FOR THE BACKYARD BIRDWATCHER 


FEATURING 
BIRD FEEDERS 
INCLUDING: 

• Droll Yankee 

• Happy Hummingbird 
Feeders 

• Rubbermaid 

• Heath 

• Squirrel Proof Feeders 

VARIETY of 
Excellent Wild Bird 
Feed Mixes all at 
Great Prices 


WILD BIRD FEEDER 
CATALOG 


Hummingbird Feeder! 



CALL (612) 777-1032 

11 AM to 6 PM Central Time 7 Days a Week 
or Write For Your FREE Catalog 
2828 Anthony Lane South, St. Anthony, MN 55418 
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BIRDER S GUIDE TO 

Rockport, Texas 



This Tiny Seaside Resort 
Is The Birding Capital Of The Gulf Coast 
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W hen famed Texas birder Connie 
Hagar first began telling people 
about all the strange birds she 
was seeing in Rockport, Texas, in the 1930s, 
most of them were quite skeptical. One promi¬ 
nent biologist told her that the Warbling 
Vireo nesting outside her window must 
actually be a Bell’s Vireo, since Rockport was 
more than 400 miles south of where the 
Warbling Vireo would even remotely be ex¬ 
pected to nest. 

Hagar stood her ground. She insisted her 
identification of the birds was correct. Then 
she sent in some even more outrageous 
sightings, including a Sooty Shearwater that 
she spotted at a tiny harbor near town. It was 
the first of that species ever recorded in 
Texas. When the man expressed doubt over 
her identification this time, she was ready for 
him. She sent him a snapshot of the bird and 
said, “If I did not see a Sooty Shearwater, tell 
me what it was.” Grudgingly, he had to admit 
she was right. 

Over the months and years that followed, 
“experts” continued to express doubts about 
Connie’s abilities as a birder and about 
Rockport’s status as a world-class birding 
locale. For example, she mentioned to the 
legendary Ludlow Griscom that she regularly 
saw Buff-breasted Sandpipers in the Rockport 
area. Griscom, who was Research Curator for 
Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zoology 
and was generally regarded as the foremost 
bird authority in the east, informed her that 
he had only seen three Buff-breasted Sand¬ 
pipers in his entire life and for that he was the 
envy of the East Coast! 

Connie soon made a believer of Griscom. 
Not far from town, she showed him a flock of 
ten Buff-breasted Sandpipers sitting on some 
short mesquite grass. 

It wasn’t long before a steady stream of 
birders started “flocking” to Rockport to see if 
all the rumors could possibly be true. That was 
over 40 years ago, but the flow of birds (and 
birders!) has not abated at all. 


by TIM GALLAGHER 
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Rockport is 180 miles from Houston, Austin, 
and the famous Rio Grande Valley, and 160 
miles from San Antonio. The closest airport to 
Rockport is located in Corpus Christi, 30 miles 
away, where rental cars are available. 

For general information on this birding hot¬ 
spot, contact the Rockport-Fulton Area Cham¬ 
ber Of Commerce, P.O. Box 1055, Rockport, 
Texas 78382; or call (800) 242-0071 or (800) 
I 826-6441 from the U.S.A. and Canada. Ask for 
1 maps and information about camping, motel 
I accommodations, restaurants and birding tours. 
I You can also request a copy of the Birder's 
I Guide To Rockport/ Fulton for $1.50, including 
I postage and handling. 

A “must” for birding in Texas is Birder’s Guide 
I To Texas, by Edward A. Kutac. This delightful 
| up-to-the-minute book lists 608 species and is 
I packed full of useful information. The price is 
I $13.95. Contact: Gulf Publishing Company, P.O. 
J Box 2608, Houston, Texas 77252-2608; (713) 
| 529-4301. 

For reservations or information on the M.V. 
Skimmer, Captain Ted Appell’s tour boat that 
takes birders to the rookery islands and to see 
the Whooping Cranes, write to Star Route 1, Box 
225J, Rockport, Texas 78382; or call (512) 729- 
9589. Rookery tours run from April 1 through 
June 30, while Whooping Crane tours are from 
November 1 through March 31. The Whooping 
Crane tours are guaranteed; if you don’t see a 
Whooping Crane, your money is refunded. Cur- 
I rently tours cost $20 per person, but the fee will 
I be $25 beginning in November 1990. 

Several other birding tour boats operate in the 
area. Be sure to check with the Chamber of 
I Commerce for current listings. Also, be aware 
I that some tours fill up early; making reservations 
1 in advance may be wise. 

For the latest rare bird update, call the Texas 
I Coastal Bend Bird Hotline at (512) 364-3634. 
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Nesting season for Royal and Sandwich terns on the 
rookery islands along the Texas coast results in a “Coney 
Island” effect. 


In fact, more people than ever are making 
the trek to southern Texas to see all the birds. 
The response is not surprising. Where else 
can you go to see Whooping Cranes, Mag¬ 
nificent Frigatebirds, Peregrine Falcons, 
scads of warblers and shorebirds, and the 
most unlikely of vagrants all in one con¬ 
venient location? 

Over 400 species have been recorded in 
the Rockport area and the number is rising 
steadily. Connie Hagar discovered a birding 
gold mine that is far from dried up. 

In late 1989, I made the pilgrimage to 
Rockport. Even though I was a little late for 
the height of the fall migration of landbirds, 
the trip was far from a disappointment—the 
area was full of interesting birds to watch. 

Just traveling the back roads between the 
Corpus Christi airport and Rockport, I saw 
White Ibises, Roseate Spoonbills, and Sand¬ 
hill Cranes. On the return trip to the airport a 
couple of days later, I spotted a Peregrine 
Falcon attacking a flock of blackbirds and a 
Black-shouldered Kite hovering over a field. 

A short walk from my motel room at dusk 
on the first day yielded some Common 
Ground-Doves, a Loggerhead Shrike, and a 
good assortment of gulls and waterfowl on the 
tiny bay called Little Bay. Those birds were 
merely an appetizer for the “main course” 
that followed the next day. 

To get a look at the birdlife in Aransas Bay 
and the surrounding area, I went out on two 
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Crested Caracara are 
sometimes called 
“Mexican Eagles, ” 
because they are the 
national bird of 
Mexico. 


of the local birding tour boats, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. Since I 
was visiting in late October, it was a little early 
for the Whooping Cranes to arrive in num¬ 
bers, but we did spot two. (A couple of weeks 
later they would number in the dozens.) 

During the morning run on the boat “Skim¬ 
mer,” we spotted a Crested Caracara and a 
White-tailed Hawk perched on poles on 
shore, several American Oystercatchers on a 
sandbar, the Whooping Cranes I already 
mentioned, and a large flock of Double- 
crested Cormorants, to name but a few 
species. 

The afternoon trip on the “Lady Day” pro¬ 
duced an even more spectacular sighting as 
three Magnificent Frigatebirds soared power- 


While in Rockport, a boat tour is a “must-do, ” allowing birders to see 
areas and birds that are otherwise inaccessible. 
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fully less than 100 yards above us. We saw a 
Peregrine Falcon sitting on a sandy island 
and a couple of White-tailed Hawks on utility 
poles. Terns, both Caspian and Sandwich, 
followed along behind the boat as we cruised. 

Driving around town later in the afternoon, 
we saw numerous Scissor-tailed Flycatchers 
(appropriately called the Texas Bird of Para¬ 
dise by locals), a good selection of waterfowl, 
and some shorebirds. Just before dark we 
raced out of town hoping to find a Harris’ 
Hawk or another Crested Caracara in the 
nearby countryside. We failed with both 
birds but we did find an Osprey and also got 
our closest view yet of an adult White-tailed 
Hawk before it was too dark to see. 

The few short days I spent in the Rockport- 
Fulton area only served to whet my appetite 
for birding in this richly rewarding locale. 
Next time I go, however, it will be in late April 
when the massive spring migration of small 
landbirds is in full swing. When a cold front 
hits from the northwest at that time, the birds 
concentrate in mind-boggling numbers on 
the upper Texas coast, waiting for the weather 
to improve before continuing their northward 
migration. 

S ome incredible sightings are made 
when conditions are right—50,000 
Barn Swallows counted in two hours, or 
57 Bay-breasted Warblers perched in one 
tree. One spring morning Connie Hagar 
counted 65 Indigo Buntings sitting on her 
front lawn! 

The greatest concentrations of transient 
landbirds can be seen from April 15 to May 15 
in the spring, and from September 15 to 
November 10 in the fall. For shorebirds, the 
best dates are between March 10 and May 10, 
and between August 20 and October 25. 
Migrating raptors come through in March, 
April, October, and November. Waterfowl 
numbers are at their highest from September 
through January. Whoopihg Cranes, a star 
attraction in this area, are present from 
November through March. As you can see, 
there is usually something of interest to see no 
matter what time of year you make your visit. 

One thing many birders appreciate about 
Rockport is that it’s not necessary to go on a 
formal, organized birding tour to have a good 
time and see a lot of birds. If you combine 
going out on one of the birding tour boats 
(which are quite reasonably priced) with a 
drive on some of the local farm roads, you 
should be able to see a fantastic selection 
of birds. 

Virtually every live-oak grove or mesquite 
thicket in and around town is worth checking 
during migration for transient flycatchers, 
kinglets, tanagers, vireos, and warblers. And 
small landbirds are just part of the picture. 















The ponds, fields, marshes, shores, and bays 
have their own equally interesting special¬ 
ties—such as Least Grebe, Black-bellied 
Whistling-Duck, Roseate Spoonbill, Reddish 
Egret, White Ibis and American Oystercatcher. 

In addition, there are numerous shorebirds 
(some rarely seen in other parts of the United 
States), raptors, waterfowl, cranes (both Sand¬ 
hill and Whooping), and much more. 

T hough you can have pretty good luck 
birding just about anywhere in the 
vicinity of Rockport, the following 
“self-guided tour” will help to familiarize you 
with the area. A good place to start your ex¬ 
plorations is Little Bay (see map), site of the 
Connie Hagar Wildlife Sanctuary. It’s not 
unusual to see a Great Blue Heron or other 
stately bird actually perched right on the 
sanctuary sign! 

Black Skimmers nest on the islands in 
Little Bay. During the fall and winter months 
there are usually waterfowl, such as American 
Wigeon, Blue-winged and Green-winged teal, 
Lesser Scaup, Northern Pintail, and Northern 
Shoveler, as well as loons and grebes. 

If you take Seabreeze Drive out onto the 
peninsula on the other side of Little Bay along 
Rockport Beach, you should find a -good 
variety of herons, gulls, terns, and shorebirds. 
Reddish Egrets can often be found there as 
well. Least Terns nest at the end of this 
peninsula in a protected area. 

Retracing your way back on Seabreeze 
Drive, turn right after leaving the peninsula, 
then drive north along the other side of Little 
Bay toward Fulton Beach. Watch for Wilson’s 
Plovers in the Fulton Beach area during 
spring and summer. They are known to 
nest there. 

Continue north to Oystercatcher Point, 
immediately to the right of State Highway 35 
just before the Lyndon B. Johnson Causeway. 
As the name implies, the point is a good place 
to spot American Oystercatchers, but you can 
also find various waterfowl, gulls, herons, 
shorebirds, and terns in the immediate 
vicinity. 

After leaving Oystercatcher Point, drive 
south a short distance on State Highway 35, 
then turn right on Farm Road 1781. This road 
will take you along the west side of the 
peninsula through some good thickets and 
stands of Live Oaks—highly productive areas 
for finding small landbirds. Also be sure to 
scan the small ponds along the way for 
Least Grebes. 

At the junction of Farm Road 2165, turn 
right and continue on Farm Road 1781. 
Where the highway eventually veers left, go 
straight onto Rattlesnake Point Road. There 
are several roads going off to the right from 
this road that will take you to some good 
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birding spots along Salt Lake. If you go all the 
way out to Pouzee’s Pier you’ll find a shallow 
area (a mudflat at low tide). Here you may see 
Roseate Spoonbills, as well as various water- 
fowl, herons, and shorebirds. 

Drive back to Farm Road 1781 and turn 
right, continuing south. Shortly before the 
intersection of Farm Road 881 you will see 
Moore’s Pond on the right. Black-bellied 
Whistling-Ducks and occasionally Fulvous 
Whistling-Ducks are seen here. It is also a 
good spot to look for Least Grebes and 
Olivaceous Cormorants. 

Turn right on Farm Road 881 and drive on 
until you reach Port Bay Road, then turn right. 
This will lead you to a salt marsh at the end of 
the road. On the way, watch for Cassin’s 


Colonies of shaggy- 
plumed Reddish Egrets 
nest in rookeries near 
the Connie Hagar 
Sanctuary. 
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Sparrows from April through August. 

Return to Farm Road 881 and turn right 
(south). Be on the lookout for Sandhill Cranes 
standing in fields as you drive along. You will 
pass dry meadows, wet meadows, and mud 
flats. These are excellent areas for shorebirds, 
especially from February through early May. 
On the dry meadows, look for Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers, Lesser Golden Plovers, Long¬ 
billed Curlews, Upland Sandpipers, and 
Whimbrels. On wet meadows and mud flats, 
watch for American Avocets, Baird’s Sand¬ 
pipers, Hudsonian Godwits, and White- 
rumped Sandpipers. 

Turning left on Farm Road 1069 and left 
again when you get to State Highway 35 will 
take you back to the town of Rockport. You 
may want to check out the birding on Shell 
Ridge Road (a dead end street) on the way. 
This is a good spot to find Reddish Egrets. 

You should bird every likely looking field, 
pond, mudflat, thicket and stand of trees 
as you make this circuit. You never know 
where you might strike 
avian “pay dirt” 
around Rockport! 


Tim Gallagher is a Contributing Editor of WildBird Maga¬ 
zine. Tim often writes the Photo File column. 


Birding Connie Hagar’s Texas Coast 


B y the mid-1930s, even the 
most skeptical ornithologists 
had finally conceded that 
Connie Hagar had found a treasure 
along the Gulf Coast of Texas. Even 
today, this area is nothing less than 
spectacular. 

Spring storms may cause a “fall¬ 
out”—when a sudden deterioration 
of the weather conditions force 
birds to land en masse—and 200 
species can be seen in one day. 
Summer may find 100 nesting spe¬ 
cies. The splendid raptor flights of 
fall bring Swainson’s and Sharp¬ 
tailed hawks, Broadwings, Peregrines 
and Merlins. And the cities of Rock¬ 
port and Fulton host a fall humming¬ 
bird celebration, honoring these tiny 
gems, with as many as one- to two- 
hundred hummingbirds flocking 
around feeders. 

This area, where the central flyway 
meets the Texas coast, is a great 
place for outstanding year-round 
birding and vacationing. Connie 
Hagar’s memory is honored by a 


sanctuary which borders some 50 or 
so acres of Little Bay in the Rockport/ 
Fulton area. 

Here is comfortable birding at its 
best—you can drive, park, walk or 
mount an observation tower over¬ 
looking the sanctuary at a nearby 
beach park. Common Terns nest and 
court, offering shiny minnows to 
each other, almost at your feet. Black 
Skimmers flock and feed, leaving 
liquid trails from their bills in the still 
water. Long-billed Curlews and Great 
Blue Herons patrol the sandy flats 
and don’t seem to mind having their 
pictures taken. 

In springtime, the area is awash in 
flowers and becomes a photogra¬ 
pher’s dream. Rails slink through the 
wet marsh grass, Black-bellied Plovers 
and Lesser Golden-Plovers run and 
pause, while Herring, Franklin’s and 
Laughing gulls and various terns ride 
the sea wind above. 

Many species of warblers flit 
through the coastal underbrush, 
joined by thrashers, Seaside Spar¬ 


rows and vireos. This is a winter 
duck haven, with Mallards, Pintails, 
Mottled and Black-bellied Whistling 
ducks frequently seen inland. Some¬ 
times Least Grebes and Olivaceous 
Cormorants are found too. Offshore, 
Common Goldeneyes and various 
scoters may be seen, with summer 
bringing an occasional Magnificent 
Frigatebird. The seashore is packed 
with peeps, sometimes including 
Baird’s and White-rumped sand¬ 
pipers. 

And this is just the tip of the 
iceberg. Drive up the coast, past 
strangely beautiful wind-bent oaks, 
over the Lyndon B. Johnson Cause¬ 
way to Goose Island State Park. Here 
a mighty champion oak tree watches 
over a mixed habitat of coastal 
thickets and seashore. A pier 
stretches out to a spit of land often 
patrolled by American Oystercatch- 
ers. (The oystercatcher pictured on the 
cover oj the Audubon Video Guide to 
Birds, Volume 2, was photographed by 
the author from this point — Ed.) 
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No matter how many times a birder may have a Long-billed Curlew in his binocular sight picture, watching this largest 
shorebird probe for dinner is a fascinating and thoroughly enjoyable experience. 


You can then drive to the neighbor¬ 
ing Aransas National Wildlife Re¬ 
serve, the wintering home of the 
Whooping Crane. Watch for Crested 
Caracara peering at you from the 
fence posts along with lovely White¬ 
tailed Hawks. Wild Turkeys may strut 
in front of your car. 

Only 35 miles north of Rockport/ 
Fulton, the Aransas sanctuary lists 
374 bird species found on 54,829 
acres. Movies and a wildlife display 
are offered at the Visitor Center 
there, and sixteen miles of paved 
roads wind through several habitats. 
A high concrete ramp (which accom¬ 
modates wheelchairs) overlooks a 
coastal flat, which sometimes hosts a 
pair of wintering Whooping Cranes. 
Alligators sprawl along several miles 
of trails leading through the marshes 
where rails and bitterns lurk. Be 
sure to bring along your mosquito 
repellent! 

Seasonally, Canada and Snow 
geese, and occasionally Ross’ Geese 
and Sandhill Cranes, feed in neigh- 


by VERNON EUGENE GROVE, JR. 

boring fields. Long skeins of White 
Pelicans sometimes trace the dawn 
skies over the coastal marshes. 

In the winter, boat tours allow 
close-up looks at the famous Whoop¬ 
ing Cranes. Captain Ted Appell skip¬ 
pers the Skimmer, a fast, custom- 
designed, shallow-draft boat. The 
Skimmer is enclosed and comfort¬ 
able, with viewing and photographic 
decks. 

From early April through June, the 
offshore Rookery Islands are on dis¬ 
play, a small chain of breeding 
sanctuaries covered with beautiful, 
brightly colored birds. The breeding 
Sandwich Terns, with their funny 
“punk-rocker” haircuts, and the 
world’s largest Reddish Egret rookery, 
are two highlights of the trip. Also 
seen are Roseate Spoonbills, Great 
and Snowy egrets in breeding plum¬ 
age, Brown Pelicans, Royal and 
Caspian terns and their young and 
Black-crowned and Yellow-crowned 
Night-Herons. The sights, sounds 
and aroma of countless beautiful 


nesting birds surrounded by cacti 
and wildflowers is an unforgettable 
experience. 

Other nearby attractions include 
the fabulous Rio Grande Valley, some 
180 miles to the south. Corpus 
Christi and the Padre Island Coastal 
Seashore are only about 35 miles 
away. The Central Texas “Hill Coun¬ 
try” near San Antonio and Austin, 
where Black-capped Vireo and 
Golden-cheeked Warblers nest in 
the spring and summer, lie some 160 
miles inland. 

In cooler months, many “snow¬ 
birds,” as northern winter tourists 
are known, visit the area as well, so 
reservations are a good idea, especi¬ 
ally for the boat tours. So come to 
Texas and share Connie Hagar’s 
treasure. You’ll enjoy it! 


Dr. Vernon Eugene Grove, Jr. is a psychiatrist 
based in Austin, Texas. He is in the process of 
writing a book on bird photography. 
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Beyond 


Basics 


A Short Course 
In Optics For 
The Birder 


by STEPHEN INGRAHAM 
Illustrations by ROB PRICE 


E xit pupil, eye relief, relative 
brightness, contrast, objec¬ 
tive lens, magnification, ocu¬ 
lar lens, fully coated, multi-coated ... 
what does it all mean anyway? How 
does knowing any of this “optical 
speak” help the birder to make an 
intelligent choice when buying a pair 
of binoculars? 

In order to answer these questions, 
we have to begin with a basic under¬ 
standing of what a pair of binoculars 
actually does to assist the human eye. 
The amount of detail the human eye 
can “see” is determined by two 
things: 

• the size of the image formed on 
the retina (Figure 1) 

• the brightness of the image. 


Any object, such as a small bird, 
forms its largest image on the retina 
when it is as close to the eye as it can 
be and still be in focus. For most of us 
that is somewhere between 4 and 16 
inches. It is a rare bird indeed that 
permits that close an approach. 

If we place a suitable lens close to 
our eye, the lens will bend the rays of 
light inward, permitting us to get our 
eye closer than we can normally focus 
(Figure 2). This produces a larger, 
more detailed image on the retina. 
Not only that, but our brain is tricked 
into thinking that the bent rays actu¬ 
ally came from a much larger object 
at a more comfortable distance. 

We call this phenomenon magnifi¬ 
cation. The lens we use to produce 
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the effect is called a magnifying glass. 

Obviously, when a bird is more 
than a few yards away, a magnifying 
glass is not going to do us much 
good. If we take two suitable lenses, 
however, place them exactly the 
right distance apart, line them up 
and look through them, we will be 
able to see distant objects as though 
they were much closer (Figure 3). 

What is happening is that the far 
lens—called the “objective lens” 
since it is closest to the object —is 
forming an image of the object in the 
space between the two lenses. If you 
t could place your eye where the image 

I forms you could see the image, but it 
would be disappointingly small. 

The answer is to use a small magni¬ 
fying glass to look at the image 
formed by the objective lens just as 
though that image were the real ob¬ 
ject. The closer lens—called the “ocu¬ 
lar lens” or “eyepiece,” since it is 
close to the eye—is basically a magni¬ 
fying glass used to examine the 
image formed by the objective lens. 
The ocular lens projects a more 
detailed image onto the retina and 
tricks the brain into “seeing” the 
object as larger and closer (Figure 3). 

There is only one problem: the 
image formed by the objective lens 
will be upside down and backwards. 
If we place a pair of prisms between 
the two lenses, however, we can turn 
the image right side up and right way 
around. Tie two such optical systems 
I together—one for each eye—and 

you have the birder’s favorite optical 
aid: binoculars. 

The brightness of the image is 
equally important. In the field, bright¬ 


ness varies with the level of the light, 
of course, but there is little or nothing 
we can do about that. The amount of 
light that actually reaches the retina 
is controlled in part by the size of the 
hole in the human iris called the 
pupil (Figure 1 again). In full day¬ 
light, the pupil closes down to 3mm 
to 4mm in diameter for most of us. In 
full dark the pupil expands to a 
diameter of 5mm to 7mm. This varies 
with age. In general, 7mm is the 
maximum pupil diameter for those 
of us under 25 years of age or so, 
shrinking down to approximately 
5mm as we grow older. 

Fortunately, the same optical sys¬ 
tem that solved the image-size prob¬ 
lem can do something about the 
brightness problem. A lens focuses 
all the light that falls on it down into a 
small image. Think of it as a funnel 
collecting lots of light at the big end 
and funneling it down to the small 
end. If we place our pupil at the small 


end of the funnel, all that extra 
light will reach the retina, yielding 
a bright image. 

Though binoculars solve the prob¬ 
lems of image size and brightness, 
they can not do both equally well at 
the same time. If we could look at the 
whole image formed between the two 
lenses, we would get all the light. 
When we magnify the image, how¬ 
ever, we are looking at only a part of 
the total image, so we also get only a 
part of the light. As magnification 
increases, there is a corresponding 
decrease in how much of the total 
image we see and the amount of light 
reaching the retina (Figure 4). 

Numerous formulas have been de¬ 
vised to determine which combina¬ 
tion of magnification and light trans¬ 
mission add up to the “perfect” 
binocular. For those who enjoy such 
theorizing, some of those compari- 
tive techniques accompany this 
article. What is important for the rest 






Figure 3 
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of us is the fact that all binoculars are 
made up of a selection of compo¬ 
nents that effects a compromise 
between image size (magnification) 
and light transmission (brightness). 

I n addition to the physical com¬ 
ponents and dimensions that 
make up a pair of binoculars, 
there are other factors that contribute 
to the quality of the image the birder 
sees. The most important of these is 
clarity or detail of the image. 

The term used to define the 
amount of detail that a lens or a 
system of lenses can deliver is called 
“resolution” or “resolving power.” 
How well a pair of binoculars resolves 
the image’s detail is governed by the 
physical limitations of optical sys¬ 
tems and how these limitations affect 
the light traveling from the image to 
the human eye. 

Light behaves, at least part of the 
time, like waves or ripples in a pond. 
When two or more of those ripples— 


or light waves—run into each other, 
they form all kinds of interesting 
patterns. Light waves also “bend” or 
“flow” around hard edges. 

If you force a light wave to pass 
through a circular opening, part of it 
will be blocked by the edges of the 
hole, and part of it will “bend” inward 
around those edges. When the bend¬ 
ing part of the light wave runs into 
the rest of the wave passing through 
the hole—nearer the center—the 
ripple effect is formed. Because of 
this, no lens (which is just a special¬ 
ized circular hole where light waves 
are concerned) can focus a point¬ 
sized object into a point-sized image. 

Instead, what we get is an image 
made up of an infinite number of 
tiny circles, one for each correspond¬ 
ing point on the image. These circles 
are brightest and most dense at their 
centers, spreading and fading out 
from there. The effect is similar to the 
arrangement of tiny dots of ink that 
make up the photo images on your 
morning newspaper. 


The larger the lens the light must 
pass through, the smaller the “ripple” 
effect, and the smaller and tighter the 
pattern of circles will be. The smaller 
the lens, the more pronounced the 
effect, and the more overlapped or 
blended the pattern of circles will be. 

Resolution, therefore, varies di¬ 
rectly with the size of the objective 
lens. All else being equal, a larger 
objective will always deliver more 
detail to the eye than a smaller 
objective —regardless of the magnifi¬ 
cation of the binoculars! 

If you have ever wondered how a 
pair of 8.5x44s could outperform a 
pair of very expensive 10x40s in 
subjective comparison tests of optical 
performance, there is. your answer. 
Larger objectives will always have the 
theoretical edge when it comes to 
delivering sharper, brighter detail to 
the eye. 

Another limitation of optical sys¬ 
tems is reflected light. When light 
strikes normal glass, up to 4 percent 
of it is reflected back from the glass 
surface. With up to 16 glass surfaces 
in an average pair of binoculars, it is 
possible to lose up to 50 percent of 
the light originally striking the ob¬ 
jective lens. Worse yet, there is all 
that reflected light bouncing around 
inside your binoculars. 

In the bad old days, before lens 
coatings were developed, internal re¬ 
flection of light produced a kind of 
“optical fog” inside binoculars. This 
“fog” reduced the apparent sharp¬ 
ness of the image by reducing the 
amount of contrast. By “contrast,” we 
mean the degree to which objects in 
the image “stand out from” or “stand 
apart from” each other and from the 
general background. Internal reflec¬ 
tions blur the edges of objects in the 
image and make colors much less 
intense. 

If the surface of the glass is coated 
with a very thin film of certain chemi¬ 
cals, the reflection of light can be 
reduced to about 1.5 percent. Not 
only does more light get to your eye, 
but the fog effect is dramatically re¬ 
duced. Modern coated lenses— 
sometimes called “hard-coated”— 
have been treated with such a film. 

In general, a single coating is ef¬ 
fective only with one particular color 
of light. For example, the coatings 
used on binoculars tend to be most 
effective in the yellow light bands 
where most of the energy of sunlight 



Figure 5 
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is. It is possible, however, to place a 
number of very thin films on glass, 
each film calculated to reduce the 
reflections of one particular color of 
light. We call such multiple films 
“multi-coatings.” Multi-coating can 
reduce the amount of reflected light 
to only 0.5 percent per glass surface 
(Figure 5). 

The major advantage of multi¬ 
coating binoculars is an increase in 
the contrast of the image. All else 
being equal, multi-coated optics 
tend to produce images that appear 
sharper and more intense to the eye 
in any light because they have elimi¬ 
nated almost all of the optical fog 
effect. 


T he phrase, “all else being 
equal” has popped up several 
times in this discussion. In 
real life, however, all optical systems 
are not created equal. There are many 
variables that can cause different 
binoculars to produce different re¬ 
sults, even though their “numbers” 
are identical. 

When light passes from one 
medium (air, glass, etc.) to another 
medium with a different density, the 
light is bent. The degree to which it is 
bent depends on two factors: the 
difference in densities between the 
two media and the exact angle at 
which the light strikes the boundary 
between those media. 

This means that a perfect lens— 
one that brings all the rays of light 
that strike it to the same focal 
point—must be made of glass that is 
completely uniform in density. Also, 
the surface of the glass must be 
polished so that there are no “local 
variations” in its curve—no bumps, 
hollows or other imperfections. 

Therefore, both the quality of the 
glass and the quality of the work¬ 
manship that go into making a pair 
of binoculars will have a direct effect 
on the amount of detail they can 
deliver to the eye. Glass with a com¬ 
pletely uniform density is very dif¬ 
ficult—and expensive—to make. 
Grinding and polishing glass to 
perfect curves is very difficult—and 
expensive—to do. 

A pair of 50mm objective lenses 
will always have a theoretical advan¬ 
tage in both image brightness and 
resolution over a pair of 35mm ob¬ 
jective lenses. But the quality of the 
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glass and the workmanship that went 
into their production can reduce the 
resolving power and apparent bright¬ 
ness of mediocre 50s far below that 
of high-quality 35s. 

The quality of the glass used in the 
prisms of binoculars is equally im¬ 
portant, but here it is a question of 
greater or lesser density of the glass. 
Low-density glass prisms lose some 
of the light that strikes near the edges 
of the prisms. They also scatter more 
of the light internally. 

You can see the effect of low- 
density prisms by looking at the exit 


M ost of the numbers you need to 
compute comparative optical- 
efficiency formulas are stamped or 
painted on the barrel or top plates of 
your binoculars. Magnification and lens 
dimensions are given as: “7x35” or 
“10x40,” and so forth. 

The “7” in 7x35 means that the image 
formed on the retina appears to be 
seven times as large when seen through 
these binoculars as it would be when 
seen with the naked eye alone. The 
“35” in 7x35 is the diameter of the ob¬ 
jective lens in millimeters. 

An additional factor in binocular 
comparisons is “exit pupil." The exit 
pupil is the diameter of the circle of 
light leaving the binoculars. You can 
see it by holding your binoculars out at 
arm’s length and looking through the 
eyepieces at a light source. 

The size of the exit pupil can be 
found by dividing the diameter of the 
objective lens by the magnification. For 
example, 7x35mm binoculars will have 
exit pupils of 5mm. 

Light Transmission 

Since the amount of light that falls on 
a circle is proportional to its area, and 
since the area is proportional to the 
square of the diameter, you can figure 
out how much light an objective lens 
will deliver to the eye by dividing the 
diameter of the objective lens multiplied 
times itself, by the diameter of the pupil 
of the eye times itself; 

objective diameter 2 
pupil diameter 2 

A pair of 8x40s, for example, collects 
40 X 40, divided by 5 X 5 (1600/25), 
yielding 64 times as much light as the 
average birder’s naked eye collects 
from the same object. In poor light 
conditions, 64 times as much light can 
make a world of difference in the 
amount of detail and color we can see. 


pupil of a pair of inexpensive porro- 
prism binoculars. You will see that 
the edges of the circle are “cut off’ by 
a gray square. High-quality binocu¬ 
lars use high-density glass prisms— 
such as BAK4 glass—and will adver¬ 
tise this fact. 

When we come to coatings, the 
situation becomes even more com¬ 
plicated. Coatings must be absolutely 
uniform in thickness and density; 
therefore, the quality of the coating 
process determines its effectiveness. 

Worse yet, the terms used to des¬ 
cribe binocular coatings can be very 


Comparing Light Transmission 

Using a similar computation, you 
can compare the amount of light any 
two binoculars will gather. Just divide 
the square of the diameter of the larger 
objective lens by the square of the j 

smaller objective lens: 

large objective diameter 2 
small objective diameter 2 

With this formula, it can be seen that 
7x40s gather 1.3 times as much light as 
7x35s—that is, 30 percent more light- 
while 44mm objectives gather 25 per¬ 
cent more light than 40mm objectives. 

Always remember, however, that 
these computations result in theoreti¬ 
cal figures. For one thing they do not 
take light loss from reflection into con¬ 
sideration. Also, the actual amount of 
light delivered to the eye is dependent 
on the magnification of the binoculars. 

That is, a pair of 10x40s will be dimmer 
than a pair of 7x40s (all else being 
equal) even though they have the same 
size objectives. 

Relative Brightness 

Since the amount of light in a circle is 
proportional to the square of its diam- j 

eter, the diameter of the exit pupil can 
be multiplied by itself to yield a figure 1 

called “relative brightness.” Exit pupil 
diameter and relative brightness are 
often suggested as the way to compare 
the brightness of any two binoculars. In 
fact, this is not necessarily accurate. 

Both 7x35sand 10x50s, for example, 
have an exit pupil of 5mm and a relative 
brightness of 25. The 10x50s, however, 
funnel twice as much light into their 
image as do the 7x35s and (all else 
being equal) will still provide a much 
brighter image despite their higher 
magnification. 

So relative brightness and exit pupil 
are useful primarily for comparing 
binoculars that have the same size ob- 
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confusing. “Coated optics,” for in¬ 
stance, means only that one or more 
surfaces of one or more lenses in the 
binoculars have received anti-reflec- 
tive coating. “Fully Coated” should 
mean that all air-to-glass surfaces 
have been treated, but it often means 
something less than that. 

“Multi-coated means only that one 
or more surfaces of one or more 
lenses has been treated with multiple 
films. In practice, it can also mean 
that the rest of the surfaces have 
been single coated or left uncoated. 
“Fully Multi-coated,” if there were 


jective lenses. However, if we hold 
objective size constant, all we really are 
comparing is the magnification. As we 
have discovered, larger magnifications 
yield less brightness. 

Twilight Factor 

A term referred to by some binocular 
manufacturers as the “twilight factor” is 
an attempt to take both objective size 
and magnification into account when 
comparing the ability of different bin¬ 
oculars to deliver detailed, bright 
images in low-light conditions. 

To find the twilight factor, you multi¬ 
ply the objective diameter by the mag¬ 
nification, then take the square root of 
the answer. 

-\J objective diameter x magnification 

Thus, 10x50s end up with a twilight 
factor of 22.36; 8x44s end up with a 
twilight factor of 18.76. 

The problems with the twilight factor 
are the reverse of those we found with 
relative brightness. In every case, larger 
numbers in magnification and objective 
lens diameter will end up with higher 
scores. However, no compensation is 
made for light lost with increasing 
magnification. 

Because of this, the twilight factor is 
sometimes claimed to be useful in com¬ 
paring the performance of binoculars 
with the same magnification—that is: 
8x36 vs. 8x42 vs. 8x44. If we hold mag¬ 
nification constant, however, we are 
back to square one, since we are really 
comparing only the size of the objec¬ 
tives, and we already know that larger 
objectives deliver more brightness than 
smaller ones (all else being equal). 

Whether or not any of these formulas 
are truly useful in developing optical 
efficiency ratings is debatable. The 
important thing to remember is that 
objective size is as important as mag¬ 
nification, if not more so, in the search 
for a pair of binoculars that will deliver 
the optimum amount of brightness and 
detail to your eye. —S.l. 


Discount prices ... 


SPECIAL 

PURCHASE 

SALE! 

Bausch & Lomb's new 
world-class 10 x 42mm 
Elite binoculars are 
everything a serious 
birder could hope for! A 
5.6° field, very close 12' 
ar focus, long 17mm 
eye relief, and the su¬ 
perlative high-contrast 
optics for which B & L 
Elites are justly world- 
famous. A soft leather 
!, a lifetime war¬ 
ranty, and a savings of 
nearly 60%! Also avail¬ 
able armored at $849. 


$699 


BAUSCH & LOMB ^ 


on Bausch & Lomb, 
Zeiss, Leica, Kowa, 
Celestron, aus Jena, 
Swarovski, Questar, 
Swift. . . and more. 


Send a self-addressed stamped en¬ 
velope (650 postage) for our free 
discount price list and 28-page 
1 catalog 90W that tells you how to 
, pick the right binoculars and spot¬ 
ting scopes. At Christophers, ltd., 
we discount price, not quality or 
| service. We're not a New York cam¬ 
era store and we won't treat you like 
one. Soon in our 12th year of saving you money on spotting 
scopes, birding binoculars, and astronomical telescopes. 



Christophers, ltd. 

Mastercard, Visa, American Express, Discover, Optima cards. 

Hours 10-5:30 CST, Mon. thru Fri. U.S. & Canadian sales only. 3% freight on credit card orders. 

2401 Tee Circle, Suite 106, Norman, OK 73069 

Toll-Free Order Line: (800) 356-6603 Advice/Tech Questions: (405) 364-0858 


Franchise Opportunity 


If bird feeding 
is your favorite 
hobby, we'll be 
your favorite store? 


•Expert Technical Support 
•Hands-on Training Program 
•National Customer Network 
•Centralized Purchasing Available 


For More Information, Contact: 
George H. Petrides, President 
Wild Bird Centers of America, Inc.® 
7687 MacArthur Blvd. Dept wb 
Cabin John, Maryland 20818 


(800) 759-WILD • (301) 229-3141 • FAX (301) 320-6154 
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THE LAST 
BINOCULARS 
YOU’LL EVER BUY. 

Shockproof, waterproof, fogproof— 
dependable for life. Odds are, the 
only reason you’ll ever replace 
them is if you lose them. 

Built with the finest laser aligned 
European optics for unbelievable 
brightness and clarity, they have a 
molded exterior that’s unmatched 
for comfort and durability. 



For information or price list contact 

Elite Outdoors 

P.O. Box 642 Minneapolis, MN 55331-0642 
(612) 474-5166 


DOXaS 


ffigssr - 


Where to Find Your Special Puppy 

If you're thinking about sharing your home 
with a special canine companion, discover 
DOGS USA ... the complete annual guide 
for dog lovers everywhere. 

Published once each year, DOGS USA brings 
you a world of practical information—almost an 
encyclopedia of dogs. It's a vital reference every 
dog owner should have. 

DOGS USA helps you select the right breed, and 
the right breeder. Our Gallery of Breeds is a show¬ 
case of purebred dogs, and gives you a wonder¬ 
ful glimpse at a wide variety of dogs from around 


An extensive Directory of Breeders puts you in 
touch with top breeders in your home town and 
across the country. Clubs, kennels, trainers, 
special services and more! 

DOGS USA will make every moment you spend 
with your dog rewarding and special. Rich in color 
photographs, helpful and informative articles, 
short stories and pet care tips, you'll want to keep 
and refer to it over and over throughout the year. 
Return the love your pet deserves. Order the 1990 
DOGS USA today, and gain a new understanding 
and appreciation for man’s best friend. 


Order now 

your 1990 copy of DOGS USA 
—only $5.95, plus 
$1.55 shipping and handling. 

(California residents add 6 3 A% sales tax.) 

And while the idea is fresh, why not order extra 
copies for others you know who love dogs? 
DOGS USA makes an excellent gift that will be 
appreciated all year long! Send your order and 
payment to: DOGS USA 

Dept. 5LG0 . P.O. Box 6040, Mission Vlefo, CA 92690 
Please allow 8-10 weeks tor delivery. 


such a designation, would mean that 
all air-to-glass surfaces had received 
multiple films. All else being equal, 


such a combination of coated lenses 
should provide the ultimate in 
contrast. 


THE EYEGLASS 
DILEMMA 

B irders who wear eyeglasses are 
at a great disadvantage where 
binoculars are concerned. The two 
biggest reasons for this are peripheral 
light and eye relief. 

People with normal vision—or wear¬ 
ers of contact lenses—can rely on the 
rubber eyecups provided with most 
modern binoculars to shield their eyes 
from light coming in at the sides. Eye¬ 
glass wearers, however, are hindered 
by the gap between thei r eyes and the 
lenses of their glasses. Light coming 
in from the sides gets between the eye 
and the sight picture produced by the 
binoculars. This lowers the contrast of 
the binocular image, resulting in less 
overall clarity of the sight picture. 

In cross-light situations, most be¬ 
spectacled birders learn to shield their 
eyes with the palm of a hand, an effec¬ 
tive, if clumsy, solution. Some birders 
favor wearing glasses with built-in 
shields, such as the glasses worn for 
skiing or high-mountain conditions. 
This effectively blocks the light, but at 
the expense of the birder’s peripheral 
vision, which invariably means miss¬ 
ing birds that are outside the straight¬ 
ahead tunnel of sight created by the 
light shields. 

The second problem—eye relief—is 
even more troublesome. Eye relief is 
simply the distance between the eye 
and the ocular lens of the binoculars. 
Most binocular makers position the 
ocular lens to accommodate normal 
vision. That means eyeglass wearers’ 
eyes are as much as one-quarter to 
three-eighths of an inch away from 
the optimum eye location. 

The rubber eyecups on modem 
binoculars are an attempt to give the 
eyeglass wearer a fair shake. By fold¬ 
ing down the eyecup, the glasses 
lenses can be placed closer to the 
ocular lens. This is an improvement, 
but even so there is often a fuzzy 
shadow surrounding the sight picture, 
effectively narrowing the binocular’s 
field of vision. 

With many wide-angle porro-prism 
binoculars, the problem is minimized 
by the relatively wide field of vision 
produced. Many roof-prism binocu¬ 
lars, on the other hand, tend to ac¬ 
centuate the eye-relief problem. 

Based on an extremely subjective 
“eyeglass” test of 18 different brands 
and models of roof-prism binoculars, 
four models proved to be the most 
accommodating to eyeglass wearers. 


In alphabetical order: 

• Bausch and Lomb Elites 10x42 

• Leica 10x42 BA 

• Nikon 8x40 

• Swift Audubon 7x35 

Remember, this was strictly a sub¬ 
jective comparison, and the only fea- 
tu re tested was eyeg lass compati bi lity. 
The criterion was simply how well the 
binoculars enabled an eyeglass wearer 
to get a sight picture relatively close to 
the same binoculars used without 
eyeglasses. 

The Leicas deserve special mention. 
This model features pop-out eyecups 
which, when used in their “closed” 
position, afford the eyeglass wearer 
with close to optimum eye relief. Also, 
the Swifts were something of a sleeper 
in this high-dollar crowd. They pro¬ 
duced a most acceptable sight picture 
when used with eyeglasses. 

At best, however, the eyeglass 
wearer will never be able to get the 
quality or clarity of sight picture that 
his normally sighted friends enjoy. 

In this context there is good news. 
Contact lens technology has advanced 
significantly over the past three to five 
years. These days contacts are able to 
correct for near- and farsightedness 
with a high degree of success. They 
are moderately successful with astig¬ 
matism-something that was unheard 
of only a few years ago. Also, con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in 
developing contacts for presbyopia— 
which requires bifocal correction. 

New advances in the materials used 
to make contacts mean that many 
more people than ever before are able 
to take advantage of this system of eye 
correction. For example, new oxygen- 
permeable hard lenses are now avail¬ 
able that allow the normal flow of air 
and moisture to the surface of the eye, 
permitting long-term contact lens 
wear. 

There are still people who suffer 
from various allergies or who require 
medication that prohibits wearing con¬ 
tacts. Also, a certain percentage of the 
population simply cannot tolerate the 
feel of contact lens against their eyes. 
According to optometrists, as much 
as 10 to 20 percent of the population 
are not able to wear contacts. 

That leaves approximately 80 per¬ 
cent of us who might be able to use 
contacts. For the serious eyeglass- 
wearing birder who wants the best 
sight picture possible through a pair 
of binoculars, exploring the possibili¬ 
ties of contact lenses with your friendly 
optometrist may be the best solution 
to a vexing problem. —B.C. 
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W hat does all this mean to 
the birder who is shop¬ 
ping for binoculars? Hope¬ 
fully, it will bring some knowledge 
and reason to an area that is—at first 
sight—an extremely confusing array 
of brands, models, strange jargon 
and “outlandish” prices. 

One of the eternal ironies of bird- 
ing is that experienced birders who 
need very little detail to distinguish 
birds—experts who read posture 
and habitat and behavior from 100 
yards away—tend to carry high- 
quality binoculars capable of deliver¬ 
ing the finest detail. On the other 
hand, beginning birders—people 
who need all the help they can 
get—most often struggle along with 
mediocre binoculars barely capable 
of delivering useable images. 

This latter group may want to con¬ 
sider upgrading their equipment. If 
so, the optical principles discussed 
here should help. 

• For the ultimate in optical bright¬ 
ness and detail, there is no substitute 
for large, multi-coated, high-quality 
objective lenses, at whatever magnifi¬ 
cation you think you need and can 
comfortably hold—or afford. 

• If it comes to a choice between 
objective size and magnification, 
larger objectives at lower magnifi¬ 
cations will very likely outperform 
smaller objectives at higher magni¬ 
fications, even for distant birds. 

• The increased resolution and 
brightness of the larger objectives 
will separate details and provide 
more intense colors and a steadier 
image. This will make identifications 
possible where smaller glasses fail. 

Certainly, there are many other 
considerations where a choice of 
binoculars is concerned. Such things 
as field of view, eye relief, weight, 
ease of focus, ruggedness, effective¬ 
ness with eyeglasses—all these 
things must come into the buying 
decision. But for all-around optical 
excellence, select the binoculars in 
your price range with the largest 
high-quality objective lenses you can 
hold and carry comfortably. Your 
birding prowess is bound j 
to improve—right 
before your eyes. 


Stephen Ingraham is a naturalist and photo¬ 
journalist based in Rehoboth, New Mexico. He 
frequently contributes to WildBird Magazine. 


Mow birders can carry binoculars in ease and comfort with 

The Rhino-Roo Binocular Vest 

■ The RHINO-ROO POUCH has room for binoculars, field guide, note pad and snack. 

■ Frees up your hands and mind, lets you concentrate on birding full-time! 

■ Protects your binocular investment anywhere, anytime. 

■ Excellent for use at any sporting event. 

■ U5A Manufactured, state-of-the-art construction in 6 nylon color options: blue, 
green, brown, blaze orange, camouflage, blaze camouflage. 

■ Fleece construction available for extra stealth in 2 color options: camouflage, 

£ blaze orange. 

To Order, Clip this coupon and mail with check to: 

DEEPEST VALLEY DESIGNS, P.O. BOX 1592, BISHOP, CA 93515 

Please ship-Nylon Rhino-Roos @ $24.95 

Please ship_Fleece Rhino-Roos @ $28.95 

Add $3.00 per vest shipping/handling 
5pecify color and number of each color ordered: 

Nylon: □ blue □ green □ brown □ blaze orange 

□ camouflage □ blaze camouflage. Fleece: □ camouflage 

□ blaze orange Check enclosed for $ __ 

I belong to a bird watching club and our members would like to purchase at 
a group rate. Please call ( )_or send info to: 
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Binocular Directory 


A Then WildBird asked the 
%/ following binocular 
▼ ▼ manufacturers to select 

one or more of their binocular 
models as the best-suited for bird¬ 
watching, these are the models they 
chose. We’ve listed the manufac¬ 
turers’ addresses and phone num¬ 
bers for your convenience, as well as 
each model’s suggested list price 
when available. 

Prospective binocular buyers 
should be aware, however, that bin- 


You Can Go Directly 
To The Source To Get 

More Information 
On Birding Binoculars 

Photos by TIM GALLAGHER 

oculars are seldom sold at the true 
list price. Discounts of varying 
amounts can be obtained through 
dealers and mail-order outlets. The 
prices given do accurately indicate 
the wide range of prices for the 
binoculars offered in the market¬ 
place, though. 

When searching for that “perfect” 
pair of binoculars, step one is to 


contact the binocular manufacturers 
or your dealer for literature on what 
is available on the market. Being 
informed is a great advantage when 
you perform the next step—visiting 
your local dealer’s shop to try out the 
various binoculars you’ve read and 
heard about. Nothing can beat a real 
“hand’s-on” test when it comes to 
selecting binoculars, because years 
of your birding experiences will be 
intimately tied to this all-important 
item of ocular equipment. 


aus Jena 


(Left): 8x30W ($430) (Right): 
10x40B ($560) 

aus Jena 

Europtik, Ltd. 

P.O.Box 319 

Dunmore, Pennsylvania 18509 
(717) 347-6049 





Bushnell 


(Left): 7x35 Bushnell Birder ($83.95) 
(Right): 8x36 Custom ($426.95) 
Bushnell 

A Division of Bausch & Lomb 
300 N. Lone Hill Avenue 
San Dimas, California 91773 
(714) 592-8000 
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Bausch & Lomb 


(Left): 10x42 Elites ($1581.95) 
(Right): 7x26 Custom Compact 
($402.95) 

Bausch & Lomb 

300 N. Lone Hill Avenue 
San Dimas, California 91773 
(714) 592-8000 




Celestron 


(From left to right): Ultima 8x32 
($310), Ultima 8x56 ($380), Pro 
8x30 ($180) (Front): Mini 8x22 
($140) 

Celestron International 

2835 Columbia Street 
Torrance, California 90503 
(213) 328-9560 
(800) 421-1526 





Jason 


Perma Focus 2000 7x35 ($140) 


Jason Empire, Inc. 

9200 Cody 
P.O. Box 14930 
Overland Park, Kansas 66214 
(913) 888-0220 


Kowa 


Lupinus 8x42 ($358) 

Kowa Optimed, Inc. 

20001 South Vermont Avenue 
Torrance, California 90502 
(213) 327-1913 
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Mirador 


Minolta 


ACC Compact, Showerproof 
Models ($296 to $332) 



(Left): 10x42 Wide Angle Minolta Corporation 

Weathermatic ($455), (Right): 8x22 ioi Williams Drive 
Wide Angle ($159) Ramsey, New Jersey 07446 

(201)825-4000 


Mirador Optical Corporation 

P.O.Box 11614 

Marina Del Rey, California 90292 
(213) 821-5587 


Nikon 


(Left to right, back row): 10x25F 
LeTour ($333), 8x40D Classic 
Eagle ($1107), 9x25CF Compact 
Travelite II ($140), (Front): 8x30E 
(available in May or June 1990, no 
price given) 

Nikon, Inc. 

623 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, New York 11530-4763 
(516) 222-0200 
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Optolyth 



(Left to right): 10x40 Touring Optolyth - USA 

($488), 8x22 ($230), 10x40 Alpin 18805 N.E. Melvista Lane 
($265) Hillsboro, Oregon 97123 

(503) 628-0246 
(800) 447-6881 



Pentax 


(Left to right): 8x24UCF ($160), 
7x35PCF ($210), 8X42DCF ($362), 
7x35 ($210) 


Pentax Corporation 

35 Inverness Drive 
Englewood, Colorado 80112-5485 
(303) 799-8000 



Redfield 


All Sports Widefield 10x50 
Waterproof ($405.95) 

Redfield, Inc. 

5800 East Jewell Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80224-2303 
(303) 757-6411 


UNITREN® 



Unitron Pro Series Binoculars 
provide crisp, clear viewing 
under all conditions. These 
binoculars are precision 
crafted with a lightweight 
compact design, BAK 4 
prisms, all multi-coated ob¬ 
jectives and oculars. All these 
features combine with the ex¬ 
tra long eye-relief to give you 
unsurpassed viewing. 

Available in: 

7 x 42, 8 x 32, 8 x 42 & 10 x42 
Models 

Also see our full line of: 

Binoculars, 
Spotting Scopes, 
Telescopes, and other 
Optical Specialties 

Unitron Inc. 

170 Wilbur Place 
P.O. Box 469 

Bohemia, New York 11716 



516-589-6975 
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Ricoh 


(Left): Gold 8x32 ZWCF ($259), 
(Right): Gold 7x21 ZCF ($220) 

Ricoh Corporation 

5 Dedrick Place 

West Caldwell, New Jersey 07006 
(201)882-2000 




Swarovski 


(Left to right): 8x30WB ($550), 
8x20B ($440), 8x30 ($550) 


Swarovski Optik 

One Kenney Drive 
Cranston, Rhode Island 02920 
(401)463-6400 
(800) 556-6478 


Swift 


Audubon 7x35 HCF ($575) 

Swift Instuments, Inc. 

952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02125 
(617) 436-2960 




Tasco 


5004RB 10x50 ($120) 

Tasco Sales, Inc. 

7600 N.W. 26th Street 
Miami, Florida 33122-1494 
P.O. Box 520080 
Miami, Florida 33152-0080 
(305) 591-3670 


Other Binocular 
Manufacturers 

This photo-directory is certainly 
not all-inclusive. Many other manu¬ 
facturers produce binoculars as well, 
including, but not limited to, the 
following: 

Fujinon, Inc. 

10 High Point Drive 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470 
(201)633-5600 

Leupold and Stevens, Inc. 

P.O. Box 688 
Beaverton, Oregon 97075 
(503) 646-9171 

Steiner Military-Marine Binoculars 

Pioneer Marketing and Research, Inc. 
216 Haddon Avenue, Suite 520 
Westmont, New Jersey 08108 
(800) 257-7742 
(609) 854-2424 
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Tokina 


((Back row): WP830 8x30 CF 
($238), RZ935 9-17x35 DCF ($258), 
WP1040 10x40 CF ($278), (Front 
row): PC821 8x21 ZCF ($100), 
RZ830 8-15x30 DCF ($218), PZ840 
8x40 CF ($128) 


Tokina Optical Corporation 

1512 Kona Drive 
Compton, California 90220-5499 
(800)421-1141 outside CA 
(800) 243-9999 inside CA 


Unitron 


107BF or 107YF 7x50 in black or 
yellow ($136) 


Unitron, Inc. 

70 Wilbur Place 
Bohemia, New York 11716 
(516)589-6666 




Zeiss 


(Left to right): 10x25B ($480), Carl Zeiss Optical, Inc. 

8x30WB ($885), 8x20B ($530) P.O.Box 2010 

Petersburg, Virginia 23804 
(804) 861-0033, or 
(800) 446-1807 outside VA 
(800) 468-3358 inside VA 
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A Bird For All Seasons 

Species Profile: American Goldfinch (Carduelis tristis) 

by MARCIA BONTA 


O ur mountain-top home in 
central Pennsylvania is 
never without goldfinches. 
In spring, they feed with Indigo 
Buntings on dandelions blooming in 
the lawn. Summer finds them atop 
thistle plants in brushy old fields. 
Goldenrod, asters, Joe Pye weed and 
evening primrose attract the vivid 
yellow birds once those plants have 
gone to seed in early fall. And when 
the black birch trees have a heavy 


crop of cones, we know that we will 
have hundreds of wintering gold¬ 
finches rather than just a few. Those 
winters, we watch flocks of gold¬ 
finches wheeling overhead, keeping 
company with Pine Siskins, their 
close relatives and fellow birch-seed 
aficionados. 

The American Goldfinch, Carduelis 
tristis, is one of the most widely dis¬ 
tributed of the North American song¬ 
birds. The species breeds from coast 


to coast and from southern Canada 
throughout most of the United States. 

Even in winter, gregarious flocks of 
goldfinches brave the cold of the 
northern United States and south¬ 
eastern Canada, surviving in areas 
where the temperatures fall as low as 5 
degrees Fahrenheit (-15 degrees 
Celsius.) However, goldfinches avoid 
the cold of the Rocky Mountains as 
well as the Chihuahuan and Sonoran 
deserts. In general, they can be found 



Male American Goldfinches play an active role in feeding their young. If the female begins building a second nest , 
the male assumes full responsibility for the fledglings in the first brood. 
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wherever there is plentiful food, in the 
form of weed and tree seeds or heavily 
stocked bird feeders. 

According to Cornell University’s 
most recent Feeder Watch statistics 
(November 1989 to January 1990), 
American Goldfinches were the third 
most common species to visit bird 
feeders nationwide, topped only by 
Dark-eyed Juncos and Blue Jays. In 
this time period, goldfinches visited 
66 percent of feeders reported na¬ 
tionwide. As backyard birders have 
found, goldfinches prefer sunflower 
and thistle seeds at the feeders. 

By winter, the males have lost the 
brilliant gold coats that give them two 
of their many nicknames—“wild 
canary,” and “shiner,”—but they are 
still beautiful. It is during the winter 
when feeder-watchers can best ob¬ 
serve the black-and-white pattern of 
the goldfinches’ folded wings—how 
perfectly the white is feather-brushed 
onto the black in a bold, intricate 
pattern reminiscent of southwest 
Indian pottery. 

American Goldfinches announce 
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their arrivals at the feeder with loud, 
ascending sweeet, sweeet calls. Both 
the male and the female are usually 
peaceful but persistent participants at 
the feeders, unlike the Pine Siskins, 
which successfully threaten birds 
twice their size. 

Goldfinches give the impression of 
being “above the fray” and often re¬ 
main feeding when other bird species 
swirl off in fright. I have seen a single 
goldfinch surrounded by 15 quarrel¬ 
ing House Finches on the feeder, the 
goldfinch calmly and methodically 
eating while the House Finches are 
jousting like miniature banty roosters. 

T o naturalist Bradford Torrey in 
1885, the American Goldfinch 
was “...One of the loveliest of 
birds. With his elegant plumage, his 
rhythmical, undulatory flight, his beau¬ 
tiful song, and his most beautiful soul, 
he ought to be one of the best be¬ 
loved...He is always cheerful...and 
always amiable.” 

In his day, Torrey thought that gold¬ 
finches were not as appreciated as 


l/p to 95 percent of the female’s 
time is spent incubating the eggs in 
the nest. 


they might have been. He would prob¬ 
ably be pleased to know that the 
American Goldfinch has since been 
honored as the state bird of Wash¬ 
ington, New Jersey, Minnesota and 
Iowa. And many feeder owners care 
enough about the species to spend 
the extra money for tube feeders and 
thistle seeds specifically as lures 
for goldfinches. 

For years it has been the accepted 
wisdom among goldfinch researchers 
that the goldfinches’ preference for 
thisde and other seeds puts their 
breeding time out of phase with most 
other bird species. That is because 
they feed their nesdings only a slurry 
of regurgitated seeds, most of which 
mature in late summer, instead of the 
insects favored by the majority of 
spring-breeding songbirds. However, 
recent studies of the length and in¬ 
tensity of the goldfinches’ prenuptial 
molt in early spring seems to indicate 
that the molt maybe the main physio¬ 
logical factor which prevents early 
breeding. 

So, when other bird species are 
building nests, laying eggs and raising 
young, goldfinches are still associating 
in large flocks. They also engage in 
preliminary courtship behavior at that 
time. The males begin singing a war¬ 
bling song, there is frequent chasing 
of males by other males or similar 
chasing between males and females. 
Such behavior can often be observed 
in late April and early May, when the 
males have re-acquired their golden 
plumage and the black cap that sets 
off their black-and-white wings. 

In the Far West, American Gold¬ 
finches start their breeding cycle in 
April. However, in the rest of the 
country, goldfinches begin to estab¬ 
lish their territory in late June. Nest¬ 
building begins in July. 

The olive-yellow-colored female 
selects the nest site, often in a wet 
comer of a brushy pasture. Usually the 
nest is built in the fork of a sapling or 
shrub, anywhere from 1 to 33 feet 
above ground. 

The female’s choice of nesting ma¬ 
terials, like her food choices, depends 
on summer’s natural bounty. Gold¬ 
finches often use woven plant fibers 
lined with thistle-down or milkweed- 
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Young goldfinches are fed a slurry 
of seeds rather than the insects 
most passerine nestlings rely upon. 
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After 12 to 14 days of incubation, 
the eggs hatch and then both parents 
are kept busy feeding the nestlings. 
Besides regurgitated sunflower and 
thistle seeds, those of burdock, dan¬ 
delion, chicory, aster and goldenrod 
are most commonly provided. 

The nestlings are silent during their 
first week in the nest, and their 
parents keep the nest clean by re- 
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of their many nicknames—“wild 
canary,” and “shiner,”—but they are 
still beautiful. It is during the winter 
when feeder-watchers can best ob¬ 
serve the black-and-white pattern of 
the goldfinches’ folded wings—how 
perfectly the white is feather-brushed 
onto the black in a bold, intricate 
pattern reminiscent of southwest 
Indian pottery. 
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goldfinch calmly and methodically 
eating while the House Finches are 
jousting like miniature banty roosters. 

T o naturalist Bradford Torrey in 
1885, the American Goldfinch 
was “...One of the loveliest of 
birds. With his elegant plumage, his 
rhythmical, undulatory flight, his beau¬ 
tiful song, and his most beautiful soul, 
he ought to be one of the best be¬ 
loved...He is always cheerful...and 
always amiable.” 

In his day, Torrey thought that gold¬ 
finches were not as appreciated as 


April. However, in the rest of the 
country, goldfinches begin to estab¬ 
lish their territory in late June. Nest¬ 
building begins in July. 

The olive-yellow-colored female 
selects the nest site, often in a wet 
comer of a brushy pasture. Usually the 
nest is built in the fork of a sapling or 
shrub, anywhere from 1 to 33 feet 
above ground. 

The female’s choice of nesting ma¬ 
terials, like her food choices, depends 
on summer’s natural bounty. Gold¬ 
finches often use woven plant fibers 
lined with thistle-down or milkweed- 



























The male American Goldfinch 
regularly feeds the female while she 
cares for the nestlings. 


down. Birdwatchers Lillian and 
Donald Stokes have even observed 
goldfinches using the webs from fall 
webworms’ nests. The goldfinches’ 
fondness for garden spider webs has 
sometimes led to their permanent en¬ 
trapment and death from starvation. 

The female takes four days to build 
a nest. When complete, the nest walls 
are so thick that the nest can hold 
water. This has occasionally led to 
disaster during heavy rainstorms 
when unattended nestlings have been 
known to drown. 

Once the nest is finished, the 
female and her mate disappear from 
their territory for several days. Lillian 
and Donald Stokes hypothesize that 
such a strategy might discourage 
predators that had noticed the nest¬ 
building activities. Perhaps predators 
lose interest and forget about the nest 
because the goldfinches have tempo¬ 
rarily left the area. 

Certainly, up to this point, the birds 
appear more devoted to each other 
than many songbird pairs. Although 
the female does all the incubating of 
the four to six pale-blue eggs she lays, 
the male supplies almost all of her 
food. The female remains sitting on 
the nest up to 95 percent of the time, 
an unusually long period for a sit¬ 
ting songbird. 

The male also frequently sings and 
flies high above the nest site, ap¬ 
parently his way of checking up on 
whether or not his mate needs food. 
When he hears her soft teeteeteetee, 
hunger call, he drops down near the 
nest. Then she furtively hops through 
the underbrush to him to receive her 
regurgitated-seed meal. 

After 12 to 14 days of incubation, 
the eggs hatch and then both parents 
are kept busy feeding the nestlings. 
Besides regurgitated sunflower and 
thistle seeds, those of burdock, dan¬ 
delion, chicory, aster and goldenrod 
are most commonly provided. 

The nestlings are silent during their 
first week in the nest, and their 
parents keep the nest clean by re- 


Young goldfinches are fed a slurry 
of seeds rather than the insects 
most passerine nestlings rely upon. 












In theyearly molt, the males’ brilliant yellow hues vanish, replaced by a 
duller, more subdued coloration. This individual is just beginning to molt. 


moving the young birds’ fecal sacs. 
But by the second week, the nestlings 
are noisy and active, backing them¬ 
selves up to the edge of their nest to 
defecate over the rim. This practice 
leaves a distinctive fringe of drop¬ 
pings on the nest. 

If the female double-broods, she 
begins building a second nest several 
days before her first family fledges at 
10 to 15 days. The male is the sole 
provider not only for the nestlings but 
for the fledglings. 

A lex L. Middleton, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Guelph in Ontario, 
made an interesting discovery 
as he was observing nests of color- 
banded goldfinches between 1979 
and 1985 on the grounds of the uni¬ 
versity: the goldfinch father of the 
first brood was not always the father of 
the second one. For the first time in 
ornithological history, Middleton was 
able to prove regular and recurring 
classical polyandry (the state of having 
two or more “husbands” at the same 
time) in a passerine species. 

During his study, he documented 
five cases of polyandry. He concluded 
that, while it was practiced by only a 
small number of females, in those 
cases it was exceedingly successful. 
The fledgling success of polyandrous 
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females was more than seven young a 
season compared with slightly over 
two per season for “faithful” females. 

Furthermore, Middleton observed 
that polyandrous females were older, 
experienced females (ones in their 
second year of reproduction) and pre¬ 
ferred to breed with older males with 
previous breeding experience. Those 
males were physiologically able to start 
the cycle a whole week ahead of 
younger males. 

Some of the first-year males do not 
find mates since there are typically 
more males than females in any popu¬ 
lation of American Goldfinches. It is 
one of those first-year males that at¬ 
taches himself to the breeding pair. 
While the first male is still caring for 
the first brood, then eight days old, 
his mate may start building her second 
nest. During that time, the surplus 
male moves in to attempt to breed 
with the female. If the first mate is 
able, he will try to prevent this. 

Middleton did observe a couple of 
instances in which the actual father of 
the second brood was the original 
male, even though the surplus male 
performed all the nest duties for the 
second brood. 

Overall, Middleton found that 
double-breeding was not that com¬ 
mon. However, his findings came 


from studies in a short-season climate. 
Whether similar results could be at¬ 
tained in warmer areas remains to 
be seen. 

One earlier researcher, Walter P. 
Nickell, studied 264 nests in Michigan 
from 1933 to 1949, and he found a 
nest with young as late as September 
25, indicating double-brooding there 
as well. Without color-banding birds 
to positively identify them, though, 
proving polyandry is difficult. 

A s their breeding season draws 
to an end, the American Gold¬ 
finches begin to flock again. By 
the hundreds they descend upon 
gardens and fields to eat the seeds of 
the heads of zinnias, coreopsis, cos¬ 
mos, lettuce and beets—in addition 
to their favorites, the thistles. 

Several other goldfinch nicknames, 
such as “catnip-bird,” “beet-bird,” 
“lettuce-bird” and “thisde-bird,” attest 
to their liking both garden and wild- 
plant seeds. And their genus name, 
Carduelis, is Latin for “thistle.” (The 
species name, tristis, means sad and 
refers to their plaintive calls.) 

Researcher Nickell believed that the 
clearing of land throughout the gold¬ 
finches’ range by the settlers increased 
goldfinch populations, since the birds 
prefer open habitat, particularly in 
riparian woodlands. 

Another goldfinch study, done by 
Allen W. Stokes on 24 acres of park 
and marshland in Madison, Wis¬ 
consin, found that goldfinches arrive 
there in spring, coinciding with the 
blossoming of dandelions. I have ob¬ 
served the same timing here on our 
farm in Pennsylvania. 

It is good to know that one of 
North America’s most attractive and 
appealing birds—“panoplied in jet 
and gold”—as one poet put it, has 
benefitted rather than suffered from 
humanity’s actions. So, the next time 
your neighbors complain about the 
dandelions in your lawn or the weeds 
in your garden, tell them you’re grow¬ 
ing food for American j 

Goldfinches. How can 
they argue with that? 


Marcia Bonla lives in Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 
Marcia is an avid birdwatcher and nature ob¬ 
server who writes about her experiences. She is 
a frequent contributor to WildBird Magazine. 
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Prairie-State Birds 


Illinois’ Secret: Over 300 Species Can Be Found In America’s Heartland 



B y night, billions of stars are 
visible; by day, there may be 
frightfully beautiful stamped¬ 
ing thunderstorms—black boiling 
clouds just above the flat prairie, 
marching forward on insect legs of 
lightning, driven by thunderous 
engines and wild winds. On the 
horizon, the sun and the moon hold 
court in cosmic splendor. 


Underfoot, the black, loamy soil is 
a natural wonder, the blood of the 
state’s agricultural wealth. Illinois is a 
rich land that pushes budding corn- 
plants sunward, turning fingerlike 
sprouts into green giants in the 
passing of a single moon. 

There is beauty on a grand scale in 
Illinois. But there is another sort of 
natural wonder in the state, a rather 
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well-kept secret—the wonderful, 
wonderful birds of the prairie. 

T he Tall State stretches just shy 
of400 latitudinal miles—from 
Lake Michigan to the con¬ 
fluence of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. Such a range brings a climatic 
and ecological richness matched by 
few heartland states. And, because of 
this diversity, Illinois experiences an 
unusually large assortment of birds. 

Many, like the swallows, flycatch¬ 
ers, and orioles, come to Illinois to 
nest; others, like the Cardinal, Blue 


Jay, and pheasant, are resident year- 
round. Still others, such as waterfowl 
and shorebirds, follow the Missis¬ 
sippi flyway through the state on 
their way to their northern nesting 
grounds or to their wintering grounds 
further south in the fall. 

During the course of a year, a 
keen-eyed and well-traveled birder 
can encounter 308 regular avian 
residents and visitors in Illinois —or 
nearly eight out of every 10 birds found 
east of the Mississippi. Put another 
way, more than 40 percent of the 
birds commonly seen in North 


America can be found in Illinois. 
During an early day in May, it’s 
possible to see 100 birds within a 
surprisingly small area. 

The birds of Illinois reflect the 
state’s diversity. Illinois’ southern tip 
is a rich bottomland where bald cy¬ 
press grow, surrounded by the waters 
of swamps and lowlands. In the “up 
country,” cuestas cut the land into 
high, windswept bluffs and a con¬ 
fusion of cool, deep canyons and 
hollows. Over this haze-shrouded, 
timbered landscape soar Turkey Vul¬ 
tures and the occasional Black Vul- 
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ture, wings held in a shallow V. 
Below them are Wild Turkeys, with 
their bald, blue periscope-like heads. 
Clad in feathers of iridescent bronze, 
the turkeys furtively move through 
large tracts of mature hardwood 
forests in search of acorns, beech 
and other nuts. 

The loud nocturnal calling of 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow and the many- 
tongued and rapturous singing of the 
Mockingbird are clues that this is 
Illinois’ Southland. The eerie wuk- 
wuk-wuk of the Pileated Woodpecker 
cracks the silence of the deep forests 


\ 



along the Mississippi, Ohio and 
Wabash rivers. Occasionally this fur¬ 
tive, crow-size, red-crested bird is 
seen in flight, heavy and undulating. 
And Blue Grosbeaks can sometimes 
trick the untrained eye into “seeing” 
bluebirds. 

In the bottomland country, herons 
and egrets give a “Florida-like” flavor 
to this snowbelt state. But the real 
jewel of the lowlands and swamps is 
the Prothonotary Warbler. The flash 
of the male’s yellow plumage amid 
the green mist of a swamp in June is a 
visually rich reminder that, for many 
birders, a swamp is not a true swamp 
without this wetland warbler. 

Mississippi Kites, once regular 
visitors to the state’s southern tip but 
uncommon now, glide and circle on 
flat wings, riding the summer air 
currents into the sun, while gregar¬ 
ious Fish Crows “croak” their pres¬ 
ence along the Mississippi and Big 
Muddy rivers. Crisply whistled bob- 
white calls ring out from abandoned 
fields and thickets. In the hilly woods 
of southern Illinois, the Whip-Poor- 
Wills call loudly by night; by day, 
rose-red Summer Tanagers please 
the eye. 

At the “Canada Goose Capital of 
the World,” Crab Orchard, Union 
County, and Horseshoe Lake, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Canada Geese 
congregate. Geese and their “music” 



Insect-eating Mississippi Kites are 
making a comeback in the central 
United States. 



Photo: Terrie Gates 


(Left): In open prairie and grasslands, this distinctive, colorful bird 
repeatedly sings its name, Dick, dick, dickcissel. (Above): Summer 
Tanagers are summer visitors to southern Illinois. These vividly colored birds 
are known for their habit of eating bees and wasps. 
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Rusty wing bars and deep blue feathers combine with the heavy, dark bill to 
make the beautiful male Blue Grosbeak almost unmistakable. 


fill the sky from mid-September to 
early spring. And with the first warm 
days of early spring, Eastern Blue¬ 
birds return, seemingly sweeping a 
path for spring across the March 
skies, pushing winter northward. 

I n Illinois’ central section, the soil 
changes from brown clay to 
black loam—fertile monuments 
to Illinois’ rich agricultural heritage. 
The types of birds change too. The 
country is open and seemingly flat, 
and corn and soybeans are king. The 
air is filled with the singing of 
Eastern Meadowlarks and the “tin¬ 
kling” call of Horned Larks. In some 
idle spot that has been spared plow 
and mower, atop a man-high stalk of 
prairie dock, a Dickcissel may chant 
its—and the prairie dock’s—right to 
what remains of their prairie. 

Cock an ear in the direction of a 
nearby hay field or weedy railroad 
right-of-way and you may hear the 
squawk of the spectacularly plumed 
male Ring-Necked Pheasant: a 
squawk followed by the muffled 
flurry of beating wings. Groups of 
flitting, cheery American Gold¬ 
finches perch on power lines while 
brilliant-blue, male Indigo Buntings 
sing of territorial rights and tail¬ 
bobbing American Kestrels watch 
patiently for mice. House Wrens 
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frequent many a garden and Ameri¬ 
can Robins many a yard. House 
Sparrows and European Starlings 
are everywhere, too, from business 
districts to remote rural settings. 

Twice a year the fertile Illinois 
River Valley, patterned with ex¬ 
tensive flat timber lands, backwater 
lakes, potholes, and chutes, harbors 
an assemblage of migratory water- 
fowl, including Wood Ducks, Mal¬ 
lards, teal, Canada Geese, Pintails, 
Shovelers, scaups, American Wig- 
eons, Gadwalls and Ring-Necked 
Ducks. Numbering in the thousands 
now rather than the millions, the 
congregation is but a mere shadow of 
its former splendor, but it is still an 
awesome spectacle, nevertheless. 

F arther north the bird picture 
subtly changes again, as Lake 
Michigan attracts a rich variety 
of bird life to northeastern Illinois. 
Waterfowl—loons, grebes, geese, 
and ducks—are seen during migra¬ 
tion and during the winter months 
bobbing on patches of open water 
along the lake shore. Rafts of Com¬ 
mon Goldeneye and scaups, scoters, 
Oldsquaw, Buffleheads, and mergan¬ 
sers are most common. 

Chicago’s harbors ring with the 
shrill pitch of Bonaparte’s, Herring, 
and Ring-Billed gulls. Glaucous, 


Thayer’s, Iceland, and Little gulls also 
are sighted many winters. 

Black, Common, and Forster’s 
terns dive for fish in spring and 
summer, while long-legged sand¬ 
pipers and plovers probe and wade 
along sandy lake-front beaches. 
Early in September, Purple Martins 
congregate by the thousands around 
Montrose Harbor. 

Visitors from the boreal pine 
forests of the United States and 
Canada enliven the northern Illinois 
snow-clad winter scene: Red and 
White-winged crossbills, Common 
Redpolls, Pine and Evening gros¬ 
beaks, Snow Buntings, Northern 
Shrikes and Snowy Owls. In summer, 
cream-turbaned male Bobolinks 
course above open pastures and 
fields, filling the air with their bubbly 
song, while impish Black-Capped 
Chickadees whistle claim to both 
high- and low-woodland. And each 
summer a score of Double-Crested 
Cormorants venture north to nest 
along the Mississippi in Carroll 
County—the only documented nest¬ 
ing site in Illinois for these fish¬ 
eating birds. 

Birds from the northern forest 
invade Illinois during severe winters, 
and western birds periodically cross 
the Mississippi. In addition, birds of 
the Deep South and the Eastern 
Seaboard appear as accidental vis¬ 
itors at times. 

All these marvelous passersby and 
temporary visitors thrill the heart of 
the prairie-state birder. But con¬ 
stancy is also a trait admired in 
America’s breadbasket. In this con¬ 
text, it is the familiar birds—the 
Eastern Meadowlarks and Robins; 
the Wood Ducks and Mallards; the 
Mourning Doves and Dickcissels; 
the Cardinals, Canada Geese, and 
Blue Jays; the vultures, Red-Tailed 
Hawks and Goldfinches; the chicka¬ 
dees and Tufted Titmice; the Ring- 
Necked Pheasant and Bobwhites; the 
woodpeckers—that are the birds 
associated most 
closely with the 
prairie lands 
of Illinois. 


Kim Harris is an Assistant Professor in the 
College of Agriculture at Southern Illinois Uni¬ 
versity, Carbondale. He lives in Murphysboro, 
Illinois.' 








J? Life Of Love Cjone J^ozvC 


byJOHN LIECHTY 
Illustrations by TOM HOWELL 

L ike so many American 
romances, the story of Rosy 
Finch and Razor Bill began 
too soon and couldn’t end soon 
enough. In our ongoing efforts to 
keep our readers informed, WildBird 
assigned starling reporter, Dick 
Cissel, to have a chat with songstress 
Rosy Finch. Here are the results of 
that exclusive interview. 

WB: Rosy, we hear you’re a free spirit 
these days, really sitting in the catbird 
seat. Tell us how it all began. 

“Well,” remembers Rosy, “We tied 
the great knot when I was just 15. Bill 
was 18 and a pretty sinister character— 
carried his razor everywhere. He’d 
already done a little stint in the pen 
for robin’ convenience stores, you 
know? 

“One winter Bill got a job for a 
change, went up to be a shoveler at 
the power company. He’d stay away 
a couple of weeks at a time. Naturally 
he tells me, “Owl always be true,” and 
that kind of thing every time he goes. 
He took me for some kind of com¬ 
mon loon. 

“I admit I wasn’t too swift in those 
days, but I wasn’t a complete idiot 
and it didn’t take me long to figure 
out that Bill was fooling around. She 
was some redhead and they used to 
go out on weekends getting drunk 
and dancing the chachalaca in these 
little joints over at the coast. 

“So one night, I’d been doing a 
little drinking myself when Bill 
comes in at 3:00 a.m., calling me his 
‘little dovekie’ while her perfume is 
stinking up the place, and I’ve had 
just about all I can swallow so I say, 
“What willet be Bill, her or me?” 

And he gets quiet and just sits 
there puffin on a cigarette and then I 
see him take out his razor. I says, 
“Now, don’t get cross Bill,” and edge 
on out the door. Believe it or not, I 
never saw him again.” 



“So, Rosy, you say you were no cuckoo,” reporter Cissel began. “Tell me 
about your love life. ” “Oh, you don’t really want to hear about that, ” replied 
the de-murre songstress. 


WB: Have you ever regretted that? 

“Not a bit. When I left him, the 
world opened up for me. I was veery 
frightened when I saw the razor that 
night; I really think he meant to use 
it. I ran out and tried to start our old 
Falcon but it was out of petrel. So I 
ran to the highway and a guy stops 
right away and says, “Where you 
headed?” I didn’t have any idea but I 
said Nashville just on a lark, you 
know? 

“Well, I guess it was always on my 
mind, a part of my dream. Ever since 
I was a little gull I wanted to go to 
Nashville and be a singer. It was like 
a dream or movie—I got out of the 
guy’s car and went right to the top. 
Leaving Bill was the first step.” 


WB: YouVe not the least bittern about 
Bill’s fooling around? 

“If he wants to shack up with every 
old squaw he sees, more power to 
him. I could care less. He even had 
the brass to put the make on Chuck 
Will’s widow a week after Chuck 
keeled over. He had no class.” 

WB; Today you are at the height of your 
career. Your recent single ‘I’m a Wan¬ 
dering Tattler’ has gone platinum. You 
are known all over the world as the 
Nashville Warbler. To what do you owe 
your success? 

“Well, I like to think that it’s all 
hard work and talent, but I know that 
isn’t true. There’s been a lot of luck 
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and some people who’ve been very 
special—Phoebe McKay, for one, is a 
special friend. When I first met her 
she was singing in a blues place 
called the Blue Bird. 

“She’d already made quite a name 
for herself as Black Phoebe and cut a 
few albums under that name. I didn’t 
have a dime and I was a nobody, but 
Phoebe took an interest in me. She 
let me have a room in her place for 
nothing. I offered to wrentit, but say’s 
Phoebe, she’s just happy to do me a 
good tern cause she likes me.” 

WB: What is the full story of Phoebe’s 
first husband? 

“Jay McKay was a good guy, played 
minor league baseball. He couldn’t 
hit for beans but he did specialty 
work—a little base-stealing, a little 
bunting. He was very quick and 
learned to lay one down anywhere in 
the infield at will. His varied bunting 
got him a lot of hits and almost took 
him to the big leagues. McKay’s bunt¬ 
ing was so good the Cardinals made 
him an offer. But he turned them 
down. 

“At the time we didn’t know why, 
till one day he came down to the 
house and I says, ‘Why so blue Jay? 
You should be down at the field.’ 

“He looked really terrible. ‘I been 
to the doctor’s,’ was all he said. It 
turned out he’d developed a case of 
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viral pyrrhuloxia, and in just a few 
days he was in bed with a full-blown 
phainopepla. A week later he was 
dead. 

“Phoebe was devastated, I mean 
she wasn’t in her right mind. She 


married this old coot who worked as 
a brakeman for Virginia Rail. He had 
a big nose and was harrier than any 
man I’d seen. He’d just sit in the 
caboose all day playing Townsend’s 
solitaire and drinking double shots. 
One of his idiosyncrasies, he used to 
kill deer with a bow from the ca¬ 
boose. He shot up a dairy herd when 
he was drunk, and that’s how he got 
fired. 

“Phoebe wised up and sent this 
nut packing, just told him to fly his 
kite somewhere else. And that’s 
where we stand today, united and 
strong. We’re cutting an album and I 
think we’ll be together a long time. 
Phoebe and I got no grouse against 
the universe. Life’s been ruff at times, 
but we aren’t the kind to snipe about 
it. It’s gonna take more than a couple 
lousy men or the whimbrels and 
vagaries of existence 
to cook our 
goose.” 


John Liechty resides in Paoli, Indiana. This is 
his first contribution to WildBird Magazine. 
















WB Classified 


AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited edi¬ 
tion print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (origi¬ 
nals $250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 5/890 


EIGHT EXQUISITE HANDCRAFTED WILD¬ 
LIFE notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE 
for free wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under 
$10. STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


UNIQUE GIFTS FOR BIRDERS. Welcome 
slates, pillows, totes, in a variety of color¬ 
ful bird designs. Send SASE for free cata¬ 
log. CAPE COD STENCIL, Box 249, Dept. 
W, W. Barnstable, MA 02668. 4/990 


ETCHED BIRD DESIGNS. Colorful night 
light, candleholder, window hangings. 
Sold in bird shops. Send for flyer. CLAS¬ 
SICAL GLASS, 5 Owen St., Rochester, 
NY 14615. 5/890 


BIRDS ON PORCELAIN! Tea sets, plates, 
vases, jewelry (or anything porcelain), 
painted by hand with North American 
birds. All original artwork. VICKY YORK 
DESIGNS, 1011 Valley Dr., Pittsburgh, PA 
15237. 790 


LIMITED EDITION PRINTS by wildlife artist 
Robert Hinton. For catalog write NA¬ 
TURE’S WHISPER, 2612 S. Van Eps, Sioux 
Falls, SD 57105. 5/790 


HAND CARVED FEATHER PINS. Blue Jay, 
Cardinal, Loon, Pintail, Black Duck, Red¬ 
tailed Hawk, others. $13.95 ppd. ERWIN 
FLEWELLING, P.O. Box 1, Van Buren, ME 
04785; (207) 868-5015. 790 


BALD EAGLE NOTE CARDS on recycled 
paper. Beautiful artwork. 210 N. Madison, 
Dept. WB, Monrovia, CA 91016; (800) 525- 
8191 (California: 818-301-0950). 7/1190 


BIRDHOUSES 


BIRD FEEDERS AND HOUSES. Quality 
hand-crafted. All natural red-cedar con¬ 
struction. Designed and built for years of 
enjoyment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free 
catalog. THE BIRD CATERERS, P.O. Box 
394, Hustisford, Wl 53034-0394. 5/790 


bat-house, birder’s supplies, wildbird art 
and note cards, strap-pal, and gifts. 
KEMPF’S, P.O. Box 504, Woonsocket, SD 
57385. 7TF 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Com¬ 
plete line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & 
Lomb, Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and 
Fuginon. Experienced consultant. Imme¬ 
diate shipping. 50th year. WENTLING’S, 
P.O. Box 355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 
533-2468. 10TF 


ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest-quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


BINOCULAR SALES AND SERVICE. 
Repairing binoculars since 1923. Align¬ 
ment performed on our U.S. Navy colli¬ 
mator. Free catalog and our article Know 
Your Binoculars published in Audubon 
magazine. MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO., INC., 
331 Mansion St., W. Coxsackie, NY 12192; 
(518) 731-2610. 11/1090 


OPTICS HEADQUARTERS FOR BIRDERS 
since 1960. Selection advice, 24-hour 
shipping, deep discounts on binoculars, 
scopes, tripods, and more. USA warran¬ 
ties. Catalog and prices on request. 
BIRDING, P.O. Box 4405 WB, Halfmoon, 
NY 12065; (518) 664-2011. 12/790 


FREE BINOCULAR BUYING GUIDE and 
price list. Experienced help by phone. 
Special pricing on B&L Elites and others. 
Call BRUCE; (800) 624-8107. 7/890 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, Dept. WB, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 


LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. Wildflow- 
ers, birds, gardens, stars, nature deliv¬ 
ered to your mailbox monthly. Warm and 
homey. Send $1 for three-month trial. $10 
per year. LETTER, P.O. Box 237, Walnut- 
port, PA 18088. 8TF 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 


WB790 

Telephone: (714) 855-8822 
FAX: (714) 855-3045 


Yes, I want to be known! Please publish my ad_times. I understand that classi¬ 
fied ads must be paid in advance (MC/VISA accepted), so enclosed is $_for 

-words at 40C per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 


The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt. 3 , W. 5th Ave., Anytown, USA 10000; (123) 456-7890. 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Heading:____ 


(The following for our records only.) 


Address (do not use box number) _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Telephone No. (_) 

□ MC □ VISA # _ 


BIRDING EQUIPMENT 


FREE CATALOG OF unique bird houses, 
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QUICK INDEX to Peterson ’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East, National Geographic 
Society Field Guide To The Birds Of North 
America,Golden Guide To Field Identifi¬ 
cation Birds Of North America. Peel and 
stick label. Bird identification becomes 
easier with quick reference attached to 
book cover. $2.00 each ppd. IL residents 
add 140 tax per index. BIRDER’S CON¬ 
NECTION, 2521 College Rd., Downers 
Grove, IL 60516. 790 


THE PET BOOKSHOP OFFERS, Bird 
Watch, a young person’s introduction to 
birding, MacPherson, $9.95. Wildfowl of 
the World, Soothill & Whitehead, $17.95, 
Wading Birds of the World, Eric & Rich¬ 
ard Soothill, $19.95. The Peregrine Fal¬ 
con, Derek Ratcliff, $42.50. We carry dog, 
cat, bird, fish, reptile, horse, scientific 
and technical books, etc. Call or write 
P.O. Box 507, Dept. WB, Oyster Bay, NY 
11771; (516)922-1169. 12TF 


FREE CATALOG OF BOOKS for birders. 
Hard-to-find classics by Audubon, Phil¬ 
lips, others. Bent Life History series, 
Borror bird-song cassettes, bird identifi¬ 
cation posters, much more. Write DOVER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A286, 31 E. 2nd 
St., Mineola, NY 11501. 7/1290 


NEWSLETTER: FOR BIRDERS with spe¬ 
cial interest in Texas birds. For full year’s 
subscription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, 
P.O. Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 
77238-8157. 7/1290 


“BACKYARD BIRDING.” Preserve native 
American birds. Attracting, building 
habitat, feeders, bird houses, more. Learn 
how to beat the squirrels and enjoy na¬ 
ture’s tranquilizers! 60-minute VHS video 
with great bird antics! $19.95. “Photo¬ 
graphing Birds.” Capture the motion, 
color, antics and behavior of your favor¬ 
ites; only videotape can do it. Tape, edit, 
add music, share with friends and fellow 
birders. 60-minute VHS video shows you 
how with regular consumer equipment. 
$24.95. Special! Order both tapes for just 
$34.99! DARK HORSE PRODUCTIONS, 
Hellertown, PA; (800) 442-9660. MC/VISA. 

7/990 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. Fin- 
est-quality feeders ever designed. Engi¬ 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never 
have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 
birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 


ROBIN FEEDER. Imagine watching Rob¬ 
ins coming to your feeder. Easily built 
with materials available anywhere. For 
instructions, send $3 to ROBIN-1, P.O. 
Box 29751, Brooklyn Center, MN 55429- 
0751. 690 


HOUSES, PLATFORMS, BOXES, 
SHELVES. 26 nesting sites. Each design 
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for particular bird. Also winter roosts. 
Informative catalog. VISA/MC, WILDLIFE 
STUDIO, WBG, 7 Patten Rd., Bedford, NH 
03102; (603) 668-8979. 1/1290 


FEEDERS, NESTING BOXES. Hand¬ 
crafted of natural cork bark from Portu¬ 
gal. Field tested for years of birding en¬ 
joyment. Most unique birding item on the 
market. CHESAPEAKE CREATIVE ARTS, 
P.O. Box 444-W, Riderwood, MD 21139; 
(301) 296-3204. 5TF 


LET THE BIRD MAN of Elbatraz show you 
how to feed peanut butter properly, how 
to make a free bird feeder, and—have 
your life-long dream come true—how to 
get a finch to eat out of your hand or off 
the top of your cap. Send $3 to Don 
Olson, B-355, RR 2, Altura, MN 55910. 

6/790 


MAKE YOUR OWN BIRDFEEDERS. Use 
plastic two-liter bottles. Patent pending. 
Need kit and simple household tools. 
Easily made in about 30 minutes. Water¬ 
proof and lasts for years. For easy-to- 
build kit, send $2 + 600 p/h to P.O. Box 
921, Gold Bar, WA 98251. 6/890 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led 
by Bill Clark. For 1990 schedule and in¬ 
formation on Israel, Spain and Ecuador 
tours write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver Spring, 
MD 20907; (301) 565-9196. 1TF 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding 
and tours all included from $390/person/ 
week. RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 
364-1002, San Jose, Costa Rica. Phone 
(506) 39-8036 (5 pm to 7 am) or (506) 29- 
1441/1075 days. 5/1090 


BIRDING AND NATURAL HISTORY ad¬ 
ventures for adults of all ages. Trips 
generate contributions to conservation. 
Twenty years combined experience as 
naturalists and tour leaders. Snorkel 
Bonaire; bird Trinidad and Tobago; pho¬ 
tograph nature in the Olympic Pennin- 
sula; bird the coast of England. Call or 
write for information, ARRETE TOURS, 
6624 Greenbriar La., Middleton, Wl 53562; 
(608) 831-8235. 6/890 


BLACK HILLS. Professional guided 
birding tours, where east meets west. 
Emphasis on relaxed, leisurely paced 
tours. Inquiries welcome. FAERIE TALE 
LLAMA RANCH. SR 1, Box 23, Sundance, 
WY 82729; (307) 283-2467. 790 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR MACINTOSH COMPUTER can play 
beautiful birdsongs while you work with 
other programs! This $45 program comes 
with a disk packed with accurately digit¬ 
ized songs of woodland birds. Also avail¬ 
able: loons, mockingbirds, many others. 
CORRALES SOFTWARE, P.O. Box 2730, 
Corrales, NM 87048; (505) 897-4024. 

8/790 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. 1991 Nightwatch 
calendar, $13.00. Merchandise catalog, 
$1. (Refundable). OWL’S NEST, Box 
5491 WB, Fresno, CA 93755. 10TF 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTO FINISHING for 
the wildlife photographer. Wholesale 
prices. Call or write for information. 
KELLY COLOR, P.O. Box 576, Morgan- 
ton, NC 28655; (704) 433-0934. 5/790 


A MUSICAL ODYSSEY! Belle Isle Marsh: 
Portraits. Visit Boston’s last salt marsh 
through the music of Leo Rogers. Cas¬ 
sette includes musical portraits of Au¬ 
gust butterflies, raptors, sunrise, herons, 
and redwings on the marsh. Performed 
by Leo Rogers, flute, and friends. $10 
ppd. SEVEN EAGLE PRODUCTIONS, Box 
1277, Middleton, MA 01949. 6/790 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message. (707)449-8600. (LM9). 7/890 


BIRD BANDING WORKSHOP. Assist bird 
banding research in woodland famous 
for fall migration, situated between At¬ 
lantic Ocean and a freshwater pond. 
Sponsored by the Maria Mitchell Asso¬ 
ciation. Weekly, September 1-29. Write 
BIRD NANTUCKET, Box 1182, Nantucket, 
MA 02554. 790 


HELP, PLEASE. I’m compiling“History of 
Hummingbird Feeding.” Need informa¬ 
tion on earliest commercial feeder and 
non-commercial feeder: who and where? 
DAN TRUE, 5606 Greer Loop Dr., Al¬ 
buquerque, NM 87105; (505) 877-7905. 

790 


REALESTATE 


SAN PEDRO VALLEY Wildlife Estate. Six 
Arizona acres in area with one of the 
largest Mearns quail populations in the 
nation. Spacious two bedroom home, 2 
baths, skylight, free-standing fireplace in 
living room, workshop, fully appointed 
kitchen, patio doors to pool area. In- 
ground pool with tiled deck. $135,000, 
1/4 down, owner financing. Free new 
spring-summer catalog. Riverfront wa¬ 
terfowl havens, private wildlife refuges, 
all types of outdoor properties, the best 
buys from coast to coast. Call or write 
today. UNITED NATIONAL REAL ES- 


































Enjoy the Best of Birding With 
WildBird Magazine 


Whether you are an avid field 
birder, a garden birdwatcher or a 
person who simply loves the beauty 
of nature, you’ll find a wealth of 
enjoyment in every information- 
packed issue of WildBird Magazine. 

Lavishly illustrated with colorful photos and art, 
WildBird takes you on a guided tour of the American 
birding scene. 

• Discover “must see” top birding hotspots 

• Take an in-depth look at fascinating bird species 

• Get tips on attracting and feeding birds in your own 
backyard 

• Find out about unusual sightings by other readers 

• Learn how to photograph birds like a pro 

• Keep up-to-date on efforts to save endangered 
species 

• Get field test reports on the newest birding equip¬ 
ment and much more! 

Subscribe now and have WildBird delivered to your 
home at these low rates: 



Jewel of the Waters: 

The Elegant 

Wood Duck x i X 
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How Jo Choose 
A Field Guide 


Attract Birds With 
Natural Landscaping 


Your Guarantee 

You must be fully satisfied with WildBird Magazine 
or money for all unmailed issues will be refunded at 
your request. 



1 Year (12 Issues) 
f or only $21.97 

Or order 2 years 
for only $36 and 
save 40% Off 


r-MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY-, 

WildBird Subscription Dept. 

P.O. Box 483, Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0483 | 

Yes, please send me WildBird every month: 

□ 1 Year (12 issues) for $21.97 (Save $8.00 off the newsstand cost) ! 

□ 2 Years (24 issues) for $36.00 (Save $24.00 off the newsstand price) | 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me (U.s. and Canada only) I 

(Canada add $4 postage per year; other countries add $8 postage per year. 

□ Enter my order as □ New □ Renewal 


Address 


City/State 

Zip 


Please allow 8-10 weeks for delivery to begin. 



















TATE, 4700-WB Belleview, Kansas City, 
MO 64112; (800) 999-1020. 790 


AUDUBON BIOLOGISTS HOME for sale, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Birding paradise. 
Yard list averages 140 species yearly. 
Bay view from yard. Remodeled 3/2/2 
guestroom, workshop. Native plantings 
viewed from sunroom. $115,000. THE 
VILLAGE REALTY; (512)854-9966. 

790 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


BIRDING IN COSTA RICA’S rain forest 
(300m) and cloud forest (2500m) with all 
the comforts of private homes. Each 
location includes vast stretches of virgin 
forest. Weekly rates, $650 double. Rain 
forest: MICHAEL SNOW, Apartado 73, 
Siquirres, Costa Rica. Cloud forest: 


STEVE FRIEDMAN, Apartado 655, Cart- 
ago, Costa Rica. 10TF 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds 
and over 200 other species of birds visit 
during the year. Also available, 1-bed¬ 
room cottage. For information contact 
Box 85, Ramsey Canyon Rd., Hereford, 
AZ 85615; (602) 378-3010. 7/990 


BIG PINE KEY, FLORIDA. Deer Run Bed & 
Breakfast on the ocean. A birding para¬ 
dise. This unique ocean-front home is 
nestled in a lush West-lndian hardwood 
hammock in the center of a state aquatic 
preserve, and the National Key Deer 
Refuge. Just a short distance to a sea¬ 
plane base for trips to the Dry Tortugas. 
Beautiful Bahia Honda State Park is 
minutes away. Relax in the large 
beachfront spa, and watch the Black- 


Whiskered Vireo flutter thru the Jamaica 
Dogwood trees. Rooms have private 
baths and A/C. Contact SUE ABBOTT, 
DEER RUN, P.O. Box 431, Big Pine Key, 
FL 33043; (305) 872-2015. 10/990 


LIVE IN COMFORT, study the birds. 
Country inn, comfortable rooms and 
chalets, excellent meals. Guided tours to 
and around Bonaventure Island, famous 
bird sanctuary. AUBERGE LE COIN DU 
BANC, 315 Route 132, Perce, Quebec, 
Canada GOC 2L0; (418) 645-2907. 

790 


BIRDING AMID HELLS CANYON, Amer¬ 
ica’s deepest gorge, and the Eagle Cap 
Wilderness, Oregon’s largest. 300 bird 
species. Rafting, nature walks. $550 
weekly, all meals. Birding from historic 
BIRCH LEAF FARM BED/BREAKFAST. 
Halfway, OR 97834; (503) 742-2990, 742- 
5583. 7/990 













































Flying Free 


Photograph by John M. Kaestner 



Summerfeeding stations can attract fruit- and nectar-eating birds ... 
Tanagers, orioles, and certain woodpeckers are sometimes attracted by an 
offering of fruit. Overripe citrus fruits and bananas are favorites. Cut fruit 
open to display the interiors and place them on feeding tables or on spikes. 


Stephen W. Kress —The Audubon Society Guide To Attracting Birds 






Is It Curve-billed Or Is It Bendire’s? 
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Serious birding demands the ability to determine the often subtle differences in bird I 
range. 0 For instance this Curve-billed Thrasher (pictured here) will present an 
most birders, making quality optics essential. Bausch & Lomb binoculars 
available. The Custom™ series, designed with leading naturalists and 
Society, offers models with 10x40, 8x36 and 7x26 magnifications. 

The Bausch & Lomb binocular family starts with the 
world famous “Elite” model available in 8x42 or 
10x42. The Elite has set the standard by which all 
other binoculars will be measureA^j^ They are 
built to the most exacting tolerances demanded by 
serious birders, fully multi-coated lenses featuring 
close focus (to twelve feet), and long eye relief to 
accommodate eyeglass wearers. 


BAUSCH 

&L0MB 


When it comes to vision enhancement 
the world thinks of Bausch & Lomb. 






